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voice production 
fth Avenue, 


Hardman Hall, 138 Fif New York 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


FRANK G. DOSSERT. Director 
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Addr 102 East 84th Street, New York 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 





BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address : 157 East 36th Street, New York, 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St.,.New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 


Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Miss BURNET TIE P. -COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. FLORENZA d’ ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her *‘ Special Teachers 

Course.”’ Instruction. 124 East 44th Street, New 

york ; Lauter Building, Mice ack, BW. J. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours: from 12 M. tol P, M. 
138 5th Avenue, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago, 
Author of **Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ **Complete Musical Analysis.’’ 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 3&sth Street, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


G@™ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


ADELE LEWING, 





Pianist, 
will return to America Septemberl. For engage- 
ments and lessons (Leschetizky method) apply to 


Vienna, 


CONCERT DIKECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: * Liszt, London.” 





Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


MME, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish, 


34 Place St. 


EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 


Georges, Paris. 


MME. 


Declamation, Mise-en- 


Classes, 


Voice Placing, 


scene. Private Lessons, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 


74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, 


RICHARD, 


Paris. 





MADAME RENEE 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Pare Monceau.) 68 Rue de P rony, Paris. 


MONSIE UR HENRI FALC KE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 





Mise-en-scéne, Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STuDIO. 
11> Rue de Milan, 
x i ‘4 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Paris. 


in regular cast. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor, 
GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 


Stage 
languages, 


35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS, 





SUMMER COURSE 


AT THE 


Virgil Piano School, 


The Entire Course will include Thirty-five Lessons, 


Beginning August 8 and lasting five weeks, for 
the special accommodation of teachers and others 
who wish to learn the Virgil Method during 
vacation time. 


Full Corps of Teachers 


SPECIALTIES: Piano Technic; Preparing 
Teachers to Teach the Virgil Method ; Practi- 
cal Harmony, Lessons in Theory and Play- 
ing ; Advanced Instruction in Interpretation 
and Public Performance. 


Price, $45.00. 


Ten Recitals Free. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 West 15th St., New York City. 





Paris. 


London, England. 





Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Pare Monceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET, 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE 


PARIS. 








ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 


Pare Monceau. 


Italian. 


than two pupils in a class.) 


Method Garcia — French, 
(Not more 
24 Rue de Vintimille, 


Paris, France. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN, 


American comfort guaranteed the year 


round, Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR ‘BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 








-MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M, Vermandele, 


17 Rue de Treves., 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQCINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University ef the State ef New York. 








LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 
FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢@ Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Princifal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Violin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fur catalogue, 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary. 





19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—Sik JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given, 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C, 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the 2sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


z 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 





1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W... 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Piancforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEKEWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon tia philosophical princi- 
ples.”’—7he Lane 
18 fart’ - Court Square, London, S. W. 





The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Masicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, ae and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
terms will be forwarded upon a eootien to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LONI N, W., ENGLAN 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Holl, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 





Apply for Catalogues. 
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y R Productions of the 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
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Manufacture, We 
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solicit them critical 
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CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BosTON. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grtinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. He Choir; Burmeister 


Application an 1 and 4 to 6 
t 


Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal, 


tz, Clemen 


s (organ); 


daily from 11 t 


be made Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
f 


lire 
beginners and upt h for concert appearance 


rom 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





Royal Conservatory of Music (aiso Operatic and Dramatic High Schoel), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY,. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director, 
Hopner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Roya! Court Orchestra, atthe head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principat admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





COLOG NE-ON-THE-RHINE, 


TECH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 


he Conse (comprising all solo and a)) orchestral instru- 
and Composition Schools. 

a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


rvatory embraces: First, Instrumenta 
1, Voeal; and third, Theory of Mus 

divided into two sections 
for pianoforte teachers 
rature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
Teaching 


mad, V 


or Italian, German, lit 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 
taff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will begin September 15; next entrance examination takes place September 15 at the 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 marks (75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





PAINTER & 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


EWING, | SEW WATER MOTORS. 


Por Organs, Molians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable 

| No. 1,%5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No. 3, 15,00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Chicago Conservatory of Musie. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, ° 
CLARENCE EDDY, . 
8. E. JACOBSOHN, 
FREDERIC GRANT 


Dr. FP. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Piano. 
Piano. 
Vocal, 
Organ. 
° . ° Violin. 
GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


} Musical Directors, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 


upon application 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


IWAFTIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


LL KINDS OF CUT 0 SAWED VENEERS. 


¥ Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


6.6. RODER 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. 


quickest execution ; 


Estimates 


Most perfect and 
liberal 
conditions. 


2 
oi 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





Have you Seen OUT. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Mn 1h NOt, ond for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth S.reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices : ) 


Detroit, Mich. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World's Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 
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8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, June 2, 1896 ‘ 


THoucuts OF A PIANIST. 


| agit you separate the mechanical from the 
emotional in early piano teaching? 

Why should I ? 

It seems to me that a child thrown into the intricacies 
of mentality, sentiment, composition if you will, before 
having attained a mastery of the mechanical field becomes 
weary of the whole endeavor, and sentiment development 
is thereby retarded, if not wholly prevented. 

Ah, but you speak of the abuse of a practice. I hold 
that no technical difficulty should be offered to a pupil 
at any stage as a soulless difficulty, but should be envel- 
oped in some form of mental drapery calculated to train the 
musical sensibilities, which otherwise become dulled, and 
for music dulled sensibility is more disastrous than weak- 
ened will. You can imagine what that is! 

By all means, and most decidedly, I decide for early 
cultivation of emotion. Let the first note struck represent 
some thought—grave, gay, martial, sentimental—and com- 
pel perfection in the succeeding notes as the only possible 
This should 
mind should 


means of expressing the thoug At suggested. 
never be made a separate drudgery. The 
never be allowed to rest on the idea of mechanism in 
music. The adoption of that course is the unconscious 
cause of so much “‘ useless perfection ’’ in piano playing. 
The pupils who will not keep on in this course will not 
anyway, and they had better stop first than last. 

The difference between piano playing and music, be- 
tween the pianist and the musician, is largely created by 


the avoidance of the work element in practice. 

The touching, seeing, thinking of notes and fingers 
must all be swept away, and kept away by the sense of 
the idea expressed, and the sooner the cultivation of the 
mind or soul-ear commences, the more complete the eman- 
cipation from the keyboard in later years. 

There should not be more than one-third hand to two- 
thirds head in piano playing. No, I have tried and seen 
tried both ways, and every day I am more convinced that 
the functions of feeling and expressing should not be 
separated in piano playing. 

What do you regard as the most important feature of 
expression training ? 

Individuality! No two minds can see alike unless they 
are idiots. Training the mind to discover the possibilities 
in a composition is all that could be done or that should be 


attempted. After that each mind must form its own pic- 


tures. If it cannot——! 

What stress do you lay upon study by mediocre talent ? 
Study begets genius! There is a work published en- 
titled The Martyrdom of Man, which makes each man’s 
dust the fertilizer of his descendant's talents. 

It is not reasqnable to expect much in one generation 
from mediocrity. The time and there is so 
much todo! But study is progress in musical succession. 

‘* He will never create a sensation!”’ said a friend toa 
painstaking teacher concerning a limited pupil. 
was the reply. 


is so short 


‘* No, but he may create a son!”’ 

Besides, many results are possible which seemed at 
first wholly improbable, and all workers are entitled to 
hope at least. Culture brings appreciation, but genius 
brings new audiences. 

How has America impressed you musically ? 

With surprise. Surprise that so young and so active a 
country should have such keen musical sense, such seem- 
ing appreciation of the better music, and such discrimi- 
nation between classic and semi-classic numbers. 

A musical instinct may be inherent in an individual or in 
a nation, but ¢7me is the great element in its development, 
physical and mental. 

I believe that the permeation of the German musical 
instinct in American blood has had much to do with the 
extraordinary leap made in musical thought and life. As 
the unconscious result of purely material conditions (the 
search for wealth in America by the Germans) music idea 
has been transplanted bodily—ready made—into the new 








country, which left to itself must have required years or 
centuries to come to what it is to-day in the country’s 
first youth. 

The mingled blood in America makes the nation as- 
similative, seeking, curious. The Germans took over their 
songs, their aptitudes, their idea of music teaching, their 
respect for it as an ‘‘ imperative art,’’ and even their dis- 
like of the light and frivolous as opposed to the intellectual 
and correctly written. At all events the result is there. 
America is the most musical nation of its age of any nation 
that has ever existed, and there is everything to hope from 
its peculiar qualities. 

I was prepared for curiosity, for fashion rulings, for 
common ear sense; I found close and attentive listening 
to classic selections—even better than to those of lighter 
grade. I found skilled musicians in the most unexpected 
quarters, and in general a much more musical interest than 
I could have expected. 

Why should you not have expected that ? 

Because, you see, art in all its forms requires above all 
quiet and calm, social and commercial. Reflective thought 
cannot be forced. It must be allowed to troop or mass 
or flock about the mind of itself and unconsciously. 

This can never come toa mind that is bent on quest of 
money or ambition; in a body that moves from place to 
place incessantly. Your country is but in the breakfast 
stages of civilization, and it is astonishing to find an even. 
ing-art luxury like music so deeply and so universally 
entered into it. But, as I said, the branches were grafted. 

Which do you regard as the most musical countries ? 

The Netherlands, I should say, first brought the theoretic 
part to the front. the Germans made it intellectual. Music, 
I think, has ever gone side by side with religion. 

Why do we find Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, Scan- 
dinavia, &c., essentially musical countries—the birthplaces 
of musical genius ? 

I do not know how far to ascribe that to the working 
It may be owing to past conditions 

In the past, through lack of means 


out of divine plan. 
which no longer exist. 
of communication or interchange, nations lived essentially 
distinct lives and heredity had a better opportunity of 
becoming pronounced in the character and accepting the 
genius tendencies. 

Why have we no musical giants nowadays ? 

Well, it is just that. All this interchange, this cosmo- 
politanism, is diluting until such time as the flat chaos 
begins to settle in globules or types again. 

It would really seem as though every style of musical 
resource had been exhausted, and that all that was left for 
us was interpretation. But no one can foretell the future 
of genius. Who would have dreamed of a Wagner after 
3eethoven ? 

People must hear music to develop taste, and study it 
to develop understanding. There is no more powerful 
element in development than an independent musical 
newspaper, one that both feels art and knows it—for that 
compels honesty—one that compels a voluntary reading 
by reason of its truth and its attractiveness; one that has 
gained both taste and understanding itself, and knows just 
how to develop them in others. It is the greatest motor 
in musical progress. 

* & & 


Paris. 


Parallel with the charming avenue made immortal by 
the name and home of Victor Hugo is another charming 
avenue made interesting by long lines of beautiful trees, 
the home of Sibyl Sanderson, and a convent. 

In this convent are some thirty mice-like women who 
occupy their lives in keeping things clean. nursing sick 
folks, praying, and teaching a family of some 100 young 
people of all nations, about half of whom are lodged in 
the house. ‘‘Clean’’ does not describe things in the place. 
There is no word to express it. It is glossy. There is no 
way of walking about. Until one gets used to it or wears 
list slippers like the little hooded mice, you must sit on the 
top step and slide to the bottom to get down stairs; and 
you must skate from place to place. You can see to dress 
in the mirror-like floors, and the garden is like a handker- 
chief embroidered in shaded greens. If happy when you 
visit there, it is droll, picturesque, a new bit of bric-a-brac 
in your mind; if sad, you are swept by a wave of some- 
thing like deathly sea sickness that makes the whole being 
reel at sense of the life loss and sexless desolation expressed 
in this polished tomb. 

Well, it seems that of all the convents music here has 
special predominance. And who do you think has charge 
of the music there ? 

A pupil of Sgambati, Madame St. Paul, a member of 
one of the oldest and most aristocratic of Roman families; 
a tiny exquisite piece of womanhood, like a bit of art 
porcelain, with its delicate lines, eyes like burning coals, 
smile like a minor chord, girdled robe of biue, and con- 
cealing coif like a great white dove brooding over her 
dainty head. 

Madame St. Paul’s own little room is not much larger 
than an upright piano, the cot not much wider than the 
keyboard, the polished walls rising about it, the only dec- 
orations those which suggest the invisible riches of those 





souls which are born with a genius for the religious life, 
just as others are born with a genius for the stage. 

Her music room, however, is large, low ceilinged, full 
of air, light, cheer, glossiness, music and two pianos. 
Here the best music, ancient and modern, is taught, and 
taught well, for Madame St. Paul is not just a convent 
musician—she is a real musician by soul and education. She 
gives of that talent, as one would of any other, for the 
sake of a higher good than music, and her ever under 
thought is prayer that the art may be consecrated, not 
desecrated. 

For no truth was ever more true than the words of Father 
Young, of the Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York 
‘If your music does not lift you up it will drag you down 
—down—down!’’ 

And who do you think is seated by one of the pianos, 
earnest as though working for the salvation of souls, pains- 
taking as though receiving $5,000 a year for his work, 
doing his best work as though before a Metropolitan Opera 
House audience, and elegant and charming as though 
pleading his cause with the lady of his choice, but Charles 
Marie Widor, the world-known organist and composer. 

For so great is the interest incited in the musical cause 
by the little Roman saint that the authorities have decided 
to have the French musician come once a month to see 
what is being done and suggest what might be. 

In unaffected gentlemanliness, in musical earnestness, 
in polite graciousness, he is exactly the same here in this 
simple convent parlor as over in the splendid music room 
of the Baroness de Rothschild across Paris, or in the 
sacred Bach nursery in the organ room of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

And how he instructs, how he helps, how he teaches! 
How he shows to be limber without flabbiness, and firm 
without stiffness, and how to think, think music— not sim- 
ply to play it! And who do you think is sitting at that 
piano receiving the precious privilege of that instruction 
buta young lady from Texas, U. S. A. 

A droll little pupil in this convent is a fat little Chinese 
girl, daughter of the Chinese Ambassador at Paris, who 
comes dressed in full national costume, and is full of native 
dignity. And what do you suppose she thinks of the piano ? 
That it is wicked for girls or women to play on it! That 
there are a few men who play on instruments, but women 
—oh, horrors! And yet she no doubt laughs at the man 
who would not dare shoot a white elephant. And so we 
go, and yet we will wo¢ learn charity, although we practice 
tolerance. 

And what do you think met my astonished gaze in a 
room of one of the pupils but a Virgil Practice Clavier! 
As large as life, if you please, with its ‘‘ ticks up and 
down,”’ its hard and soft pressures, and all its mute cer- 
tainty of conviction, borrowed from its inventor. There 
are three of them in the building, and one coming, I 
believe. @ 

And going on a little farther what do you think I 


saw? THe Musicat Courter lying crosswise and face up 
(the face of Edward M. Young, of Morristown, N. J., by 
the way) upon the pretty bed of a fresh glossy room in 
that little retired ‘‘ God’s acre’’ in the centre of Paris. 

* * % 

Speaking of ambassadors, the real American ambas- 
sador to Paris is Mr. Biesel, the second secretary, who has 
been here seven years, and has named his five children 
born here after the various representatives of the grea 
American republic, as a sort of almanac of reference as to 
transpired events. 

What does not that man have to do! 
inventory, reception committee, 
miemory, sense, thought, counsel, religion for Americans 
thrown upon this illusive capital. if the 
plumbing is here, if it would be safe here for 
children from three te seven, and elsewhere for those from 
seventeen to twenty-three. He helps make books, write 
letters, hunt law, vives statistics on drunkenness and de- 


He is directory, 
reference committee, 


He decides 


good 


population, on politics, society, art, and—forgets self! 
He is one of those peculiar angel-natured men made to 
guide men, pack children and bundles, help women, and 
leave self out. 

Yet he teaches, amuses and cares for his own five, 
loves his wife tenderly and devotedly, remembers all their 
He 
paints well, with perspective, life and atmosphere; writes 
wellin the Parts Magazine, reads both prose and poetry, 
and is all day and sometimes all year secluded in the 
embassy. ; 

And withal, about the only time I have ever laughed in 
Paris was on hearing him talk. 
has no idea that they are such. 
here, and music, art and American institutions have no 
truer, no firmer friend on earth than that same Mr. Biesel. 


messages, birthdays and notions, and eats by snacks. 


He fairly gurgles jokes and 
He is dearly loved over 


* & * 

A sensational event tuis week was the Adamowski con- 
cert. Sensational in the sense of being effective in oppo- 
sition to the dreary readings propped on invisible excel- 
To begin with, every 
The Max Bruch 


lence which so often take place. 
number on the program was effective. 
Fantaisie Ecossaise full of melody,.form, harmony,“excita- 
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and Finale 


Colonne’s 


the Mendelssohn Andante 
and the Paderewski pieces. 


bility, and interest; 
refined but moving 
neve! 


Bizet 


orchestra can be banale, and can wake the dead on 


occasion, and and Saint-Saéns are no mean com- 


posers 
He has that débon- 


man himself is effective. 


t assertiveness that good-looking men 


Then the 

ire, audacious, pet 
learn in American society and nowhere else, and that no 
Frenchman ever shows, no matter how elegant he may 
ve. It carries a certain weight of impressiveness, that 
thing, and that ’s what it 's there for. 

Besides a trained interpretation and certain magnetic 
touches the violinist has two excellent qualities; his high 
tones clearest and purest, together with being 
probably ever been heard in Paris, 
Then he plays 


musica Né have 
ind he does not rasp the strings in attack. 
with a certain warmth which holds attention, but which is 
r than temperament. He evidently kept his 
Boston the had 
dently not heard sufficiently to be always prepared for, 


more m 


tempos, which Parisian musicians evi- 


a slight pull to the nerves sometimes, but that is 
nothing. 


The word “ 


success ’’ is so misapplied that it is a pity we 
have not something else with which to express the genuine 
triumph which the Kneise] star won on a single hearing. 
It was a success in that it was not a claque audience of 
Americans, in that it was won wholly by the playing and 
not by announcement, and in the spontaneous character of 
the enthusiasm. 

A droll in« 


beguiled the 


hall 
moments of her companion previous to the 
about Mr. 

| 


quartet, talent 


ident apropos. An American iady in the 


raising of the curtain chat Adamowski's 


by 


renown in Boston, his position 1n the as 
a teacher, &c. She described him as a tall, straight, 


dignified man with white 
| of the 


even spt ce 
wondering why it should be 


hair and distinguished appear- 


ance infatuation of a certain lady, 
so—for a man of his years! 


Thereupon the dapper and Bagby-like Adamowski came 


on the scene. There was no time for explanations, as the 


music commenced at once; but what two puzzled faces 


there were during the Bruch Grave! 
Ss 


For several seasons in Boston, in listening to the favorite 


quartet, the lady had gazed on Mr. Kneisel as Mr. Adam- 


owski, and vice versa. They had so been poin 
But see what a dangerous thing this ‘‘ pointing out’’ 


her. 


may be! 


Speaking of expression shadin 


Vusical of Brussels prints an interesting 


written by Saint-Saéns in reply toa letter on the subject. 
‘‘Of the two errors,”’ he says, ‘‘I would prefer none to 


false expression in Bach treatment. For fugues where 


form is predominant a rigorous sobriety is imperative, but 


in the preludes, for instance, sentiment and character are 
too evident to have tli@ir expression in shading overlooked. 
The for 
any instrument, but it would be pedantic exaggeration to 


masters of his time did not indicate 


expression 


exclude on that account all sentiment shading in the works 


of a great colorist such as Bach. 
‘The thing to 1 


avoid is mannerism and affectation in 
anything which would lessen the grandeur of the 


tjleac 
1deas 


which must be approached with large intelligence. Ina 


word, any effort at ‘expression’ which attracts attention 


to player or playing instead of the composition should be 


rigorously excluded. 


are out for the ‘‘ Cinvuan- 


the Salle Pleyel this Tues 


Cream-colored, solid cards 


tenaire’’ of Saint-Saéns at 
day evening, June 2, a celebration of the fiftieth year since 
the first afternoon in 1846, when the frightened little boy, 
ustained by his devoted artist mother and faithful teacher 
r1ade his first bow to a Parisian audience. It was in this 


ame historic concert hall, where the spirits of so many 


last week's 


that 


masters dwell. The program was published in 
MusicaL Cot think, 


début is in one of last year’s issues. 


RIER, I and an account of first 


A musical celebration in honor of the compositions of 
M. Dubois was given in Rouen, and meantime the musician 
has finished setting music to a legend ‘‘ Notre Dame de la 
Mer,”’ Breton fisherfolk. M. 
Gabriel maitre de chapelle at the Madeleine, suc- 
ceeds M 
the latter’s predecessor was M. Saint-Saéns. 


a subject touching to the 
Fauré, 
Dubois in the organ loft of that chucrh, where 


A reprise of Samson and Delilah is being arranged at 
the Opéra as a compliment to the composer and his cele- 
bration. ‘Talk of a reprise of Othello is contradicted. The 
Opéra’s future for this season has been correctly outlined 
as follows: Hellé, Don Juan, Tamara and Messidor, with 
Hamlet as a féte. Wagner of course. 

Maurel in chanson has been encored for June, two ap- 
pearances. He will not sing in Falstaff; Orphée remains 
uninterrupted. Florizel et Perdita from the Winter's Tale, 
by a M. Rabuteau, 
Carvalho. Don Pasquale, Femme de Claude and Pardon 
de Ploérmel are being rehearsed at the Opéra Comique. 


with music has been received by M., 


RoENTGEN Rays AND THE PIANO 


A young woman while practicing was attacked with a 


sudden and violent pain in the arm. Doctors found all 





sorts of things the matter with the bone, and preparations 
were made for cutting off the member, when a Roentgen 
ray peeped in and saw a twisted nerve, which, after being 
pulled straight, the girl marched out and went on with 
her practicing — banging like a blacksmith’s clerk, no 
doubt. It is a wonder some of them do not break the 
bones in their arms. 


Pauline Joran has played her fourth engagement at 
Covent She is also engaged at Drury Lane, 


where she 


Garden. 
played Marguerite, Nedda and Carmen, and 
Madame Artot de Padilla gives 

18. of her 


created a rdle besides. 


soirée June Arnoldson is one 


another big J 
pupils. 

An hour of Russian music was given at the Figaro this 
week, apropos of festivities. An and distin- 
guished audience was present, among the musicians being 


Saint-Saéns, Paul Vidal, Francis Thomé, Boyer, Audran, 


immense 


Danbé Diémer, Lecocgq, de Padilla. 

Christine Nilsson and Melba were both at Mrs. Ayer’s 
dinner party. Mme. Austin Lee, Melba, and Adamowski 
were the three stars at the Prince de Sagan’s big party. 
The entertainment of the Princesse de Polignac was post- 
poned this week on account of slight illness. Regrets and 
sympathy 

Professors and members of the Conservatoire adminis- 
tration had a big dinner this week, 1n the course of which 
M. Emil Rety was appointed honorary administrator and 
member of the Superior Council, which forms a feature of 
the new reforms, 

Paul Vidal has received 
creation of his 


41,000 francs in 


of 300 francs for the 
féte 
Melba sang eight 


Guernica. Thomas brought 


two representations. 
times. 
& Co. 


People 


Lightning struck the roof of 


the Pleyel, Wolff 


last night, causing some damage. 


piano fi 


need never get struck by lightning any more, they have so 


much excellent practice dodging bicycles. 
Mr. Schlesinger gave his last matinée musicale this week 


before leaving Paris for some four months. A large and 


brilliant assembly was gathered, and much interesting 


music was heard, amongst which, of course, shone the 


ballads of the host. 
Among the other musical novelties was singing with 


harp accompaniment by Miss Le Gierse. This young lady 


besides being pretty sings in German, French, and English, 
with a beautiful voice, and plays her own accompaniments 


with grace and skill. What a rare combination, and what 
a charming salon accomplishment! 

Miss Maude Roudebush (Roudé) has been singing in 
Scotland with 


Cavalleria Rusticana in 


was called before the curtain after each 


Tannhiuser and 


applause. She 
performance. She finds Edinburgh delightful. 


Miss 


hamton, 


Clementine Sheldon and her mother, from Bing- 


N. Y., the 


just 


former a pupil of Lillie Berg and of 
Miss Sheldon will re- 
ne time to study voice répertoire, &c. Miss Curtis 


from Italy and continues her harmony studies. 


lave reached Paris 


main sot! 
is just back 
A charming young woman friend is with her to study the 
department of opera. 


y th 
Une 


stage 

Amor 
applause were Mlle. 
Sheba; Mlles Lefebvre 
by Billema; Mile. Bastianello, in an air from Faust; Mlle. 


pupils of the ¢ lampi concert who won 1erited 
de Marcé in an air from the Queen of 


Dumas and in the duo Sur l’'Onde 
Renée Soulié, in an air from Samson et Delila: Mme. 
Souza, in a boléroby Thomé; Mlle. Doré, in an air from 
la Giaconda; Mlle. Daudet, in a Mignon air; Mme. Jac- 
Mlle. 


Dalroff, in a scene from Le Prophéte; and Mlle. Beaussier, 


quemin, in a scene and aria from Der Freischiitz; 


in a cantiléne from Chevalier Jean 

The Choral Society is specially worthy of mention and 
the songs and duos by M. and Mme. Ciampi were greeted 
with much applause. 
who has charge of the music at Har- 


Mr. George Fresé, 


vard 


dover, U.S. 


College, and also of the Theological College at An- 
A., is in town looking up educational methods 
‘The 


grasp if he treats it right. 


in music. man has a world over there right in his 


My, what a chance to do for 
music—and to do for people! He is making special features 
of solfége and harmony principles, ensemble singing, and 
When I think of the sleeping 
condition of colleges in regard to music I want bombs cr 
and ‘‘ ministers’ 


general musical enthusiasm. 
something to take place. ‘‘ Professors”’ 
are so hopeless as regards music—one of the motors of life 
if they ever couLp be made to see it. A live man 
doso much! Mr. Fresé 
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who 
knew what he wanted to do could 
is live and nice, if that is any help. 
must take that subject under its wing. 

M. Lestovnitchy, the Russian pianist, has quite recov- 
ered the use of his arm, and is studying with a view to 
going to America in the near future. 

Madame Renée Richard gave another musical reunion of 
her pupils this week. See card of Madame Richard, page 
3 of this paper. 

M. Benjamin Constant has just finished a superb portrait 
of Mrs. Walden Pell, the American lady in Paris who has 
done so much for singers, and whose salons have been the 





veritable point de départ of many celebrated ‘‘stars,’’ in- 
strumental and vocal. 
* 2 * 
Wo.rsoun Notes. 

Ysaye and Henri Marteau both return to the United 
States with Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the latter for the season 
of '97-8, the former in '98. M. Guilmant and Mlle. Cha- 
minade may both be looked for in the spring. Rosenthal 
is looked for to play here before going to America. Mme. 
Marchesi gave Mr. Wolfsohn a special hearing of her best 
pupils this week. This active agent is also negotiating 
for the pianist, Mme. Riss-Arbeau, to make an American 
tournée. He was astounded at the talents of this young 
artist, whom he heard in the Salle Erard. Her prodigious 
memory, dramatic interpretation, and virile execution 
were not to be looked for in Paris, he thought, least of all 
ina woman. M. Breitner he also admires extremely. No 
doubt this artist will be heard by you before long. Pugno 
he would like to get; but it would take more than either 
fame or fortune to tempt this superb musician out of Paris. 

7s * 

M. Jaques Bouliy has been decorated by Belgium with 
the order of Leopold on account of his compositions, valu- 
able musical creations as singer, and record as professor. 
M. 
ginia, l’Erostrate of Reyer, /scamz//o in Carmen, Don 
His pupils 


Souhy originated in Paris Vomznigue in Paul and Vir- 


César de Bazan, and other important réles. 
presented him with a superb diamond lion, symbol of Bel- 
gium, with which to fasten his decoration. 

The last concert of the Marchesi school held in the Salle 
Erard this week included work by members of both concert 
and opera classes—two distinct kinds of work. Ten Amer- 
ican girls, four English, and four Russians sang. In ad- 
dition to the members of the opera class spoken of last 
Miss Francis, of Peoria, Ill.; Miss Wethling, of 
Orange, N. J.; Miss Sylvana, of Miss 
Weaver, of Bradford, Pa., and Miss Ettinger, of Chicago, 


week, 
Philadelphia ; 


arose out of ordinary studenthood, and some, if not all of 
them, will no doubt be heard of again. 

I wish some live manager wceuld organize a test tournée 
of American taught and Paris taught singers— débutants. 
and it would settle much vain discussion 
Why not 

: FANNI 


this, 


It is time for 
of important matters. 


EpGar THOMAS. 








The Mozart Celebration in Vienna. 

Jn Tut Musica of May 27 a descriptive story 
and engravings of thi art statue were printed 
but the following from orrespondent ts of 


CourRIEt 
new M 
our Vienna 
reminiscent interest: 

“ Kurzes Leiden, ewiger Ruhm ! 

‘*Der Wiener Aufenthalt hat nicht nur Epeche im Leben Mozarts 
gemacht, sondern ihm fiberhaupt zu dem gemacht was er der Welt 
Ohne Wien keine Entfiihrung, kein Figaro, 
> Wien kein Mozart!” 


und uns geworden ist. 
kein Don Juan, keine Zauberfléte ; oh 
UCH are one or two of the voices that speak 
out above the rest during the interesting Mozart cele 
bration of the past week in Vienna, the city which adores 
its pet musician of the old time, the genial Mozart, very 
much as a family regards its pet member, not perhaps be- 
cause he is considered more gifted, more brilliant or more 
highly endowed than the others, but because he happens 
to possess just those qualities which peculiarly endear him 
to their hearts, and so by common consent he becomes the 
acknowledged darling of the household, a child that is 


I Gotterlieb- 


born to be loved, petted and adored, a sort of 
ling—a darling of the gods 

And 
Mecca of the world, that while the great Johann Sebastian 


they bow with 


so it would seem in Vienna, this great musical 
(Bach) is an acknowledged deity, while 
awe and reverence before the mighty, unspeakable genius 
of Beethoven, and honor the sacred memory of Haydn, 
they simply love their own pet child—Mozart. 

Else what signify the new Tilgner Mozart memorial, the 
meetings and assemblies, the affectionate and glowing 
tributes, the Fest concerts, the poems, the feuilletons, the 
overflowing Imperial Opera House, and the enthusiasm 
aroused over Don Juan and Die Hochzeit des Figaro, the 
hearty welcome and entertainment of Reinecke, the great 
Mozart player of seventy-five years, and lastly, though 
sadly, the solemn chanting of the Mozart Requiem, as- 
sisted by the orchestra under Richter’s leading, before the 
assembled multitudes in the vast structure of the old 
Karl’s Kirche ? 

In all this it has difficult 
lines, this warm, affectionate tenderness toward Mozart's 
memory—Mozart the genial, the spiritual, the kindly, the 
humorous ! Mozart the short-lived but eternally endur- 
ing, once the suffering and neglected, now endlessly glori- 
fied in heaven and on earth! Thus run in substance 
some of the lovingly worded poems, speeches and tributes 
which have been a marked feature of the celebration. 

‘‘In harmonious beauty and replete with charm, Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart stands before us,’’ says Oscar Seu- 
ber, referring to the new Tilgner memorial. ‘Upon that 
historical spot, in that self-same neighborhood where for 
a hundred years homage has been paid to the muse of the 
tonal art, rises this brilliant memorial, whither thousands 
make their daily pilgrimage to admire the masterpiece of 


not been to read between the 
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the sculptor and to do reverence to the undying master 
among musicians. Dumba was right in his speech on the 
celebration to refer to that historical ground, for in that 
century it was the old Kiarntnerthor Theater in fact 
which was the one preferred place for the Mozart operatic 
performances, which were never lacking in the Viennese 
opera répertoire.’’ 

Indeed, the monument stands behind the fine Renais- 
sance building of the Imperial Opera House, and facing 
the site of the old Karntnerthor, where now rises the 
Albrechts Brunnen, adorned with statues by Meixner. 

** & & 

But Seuber goes on to say that it was in the old Burg 
Theater where the first performance of Figaro’s Hochzeit 
was given, and later Don Juan and the Entfiihrung, 
performances which, in spite of all adverse criticism and 
timid conservatism in some circles, won the real victory 
for the Mozart music. It was here, too, that Gluck’s muse 
found place for development, through the Italian opera 
company, and Madame Bernasconi, that phenomenon 
among German singers, who showed herself superior to 
her Italian rivals, first took the part of A/ces¢e and inspired 
Mozart with her highly dramatic acting and her artistic 
singing. Mozart at this theatre, 
which under the patronage of Joseph II., both in the Ger- 
man drama and vaudevilles and the Italian opera, was one 
of the best of its day. He stood with Gluck, 
Salieri and Haydn, but it was only the latter who showed 
if not all availing 


was a zealous visitor 


in alliance 


x 0d 


him that warm sympathy and 
will to bring him to proper recognition. 

‘‘ As for Salieri,’’ says this writer, ‘‘ he regarded with 
suspicion every new talent that crossed his own path and 
Gluck looked angrily upon this aspir- 
To the 


Salieri was it owing that Mozart’s Figaro 


stood in his light. 
ing youth, and with a certain timid condescension. 
intrigues of 
it so difficult to an admittance in the 
Theater after the brilliant of the Entfihrung. 
Even the Emperor himself was a little skeptical abou 


found gain surg 


success 
this new musical appearance, less from a serious artistic 
standpoint than from the standpoint of an amateur who 
wishes his ears to be pleased and cajoled without the ex- 
pense of too much effort or interest.’’ 

It was July 16, 1782, that the customary placard on the 
doors of the Burg Theater notified the public that the 
would give the first perform- 
Tuesday, of Die 
acts after Bretznern, dramatized 


‘Imperial National Opera 


ance ‘to-day, Entfiihrung aus dem 


Serail, an opera in three 
and arranged for the Imperial National Theater, musical 
setting by Kapellmeister Mozart.’’ 

From July until October there were eight performances 
of this but the for 


viewed from to-day’s office box receipts in America, 


opera, financial profit Mozart was, 
ridi- 
culously small. Stephanie received for his revise of Bretz- 
ner’s poem 100 florins, that is, less than $50; Mozart re 
ceived for his musical composition 426 florins, that is, less 
than $215. 

Here Seuber tells a funny to the that 


sretzner was not consulted with reference to the appro- 


story eftect as 
priation of this work by Mozart, nor his permission asked, 
he took his revenge in the Leipsic /ovrua/ in the follow 
ing manner 
‘A certain 
make a misus¢ 
libretto. I 
against this seizure of my right, and reserve all further 


f Mozart has dared to 


man by the name « 


of my drama, Belmont and Constance, for 


an opera herewith most solemnly protest 


rorpH FRIEDRICH BRETZNER, 

(Author of 
What happened further is not known, but Seuber adds 
‘*The poetic fame of Bretz- 


ner has passed away, but that ‘ certain person ’ 


rights. Cur! 


Rauschehen. )”’ 


tersely and with dry humor 
(gewisser 
mensch), Mozart, still lives !’’ 

Fora time the glory of the German opera came to an 
end, and the Italian opera came once more to the front. 
It was this condition of things, therefore, that must have 
forced our versatile Mozart to create something for the 
Italian musical drama in order to keep himself in the rep- 
ertory of the Vienese Imperial Opera, for, Seuber explains, 
the Emperor was reported to have said to his young 
Kammermusikers after the performance of the Entfiih- 
‘*Too beautiful for our ears, and by far too many 


rung 
notes, dear Mozart 
For this doubtful compliment the master might well 
have felt assured of the imperial approval when he fin- 
ished Le Nozze di Figaro, and the theatre itself seemed 
to bespeak his decided good future when the placards an- 
nounced the significant and important event of its first 
performance 
NEW OPERA 
In The Imperial National Theatre ta-day, 
Monday, May 1, 1786, 
WILL BE PERFORMED 
(for the first time) 


NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


(Die Hochzeit des Figaro). 


LE 


An Italian opera in four acts. The music is by Kapellmeister 
Mozart. Text books are Italian and German, each for 20 kreuzer, to 
be had from the office box agent. 

Commencement at half past six o'clock. 


The original text-book, one of which is in Seuber’s pos- 





session, bears the following inscription : ‘‘ Die Hochzeit 
des Figaro, a musical drama in four acts, taken from the 
French. Performed in the K. K. National Hoftheater in 
the year 1786. Poetry by the Abbé da Ponte, poet of the 
K. K. theatre; Music by Herr Wolfgang Mozart, German 
Kapellmeister.”’ 

The prudent abbé dictated a preface for this text, 
the object of which was to explain his purpose in its 
composition or arrangement, after the original of Beau- 
marchais, and to make a formal apology for the whole of 
this new style of drama. Hecloses with these words 
‘‘ Notwithstanding that I, as well as the Kapellmeister, 
have spared no pains to make this play as short as possi- 
ble, it will not, however, be the shortest that has been 
performed upon our stage. Therein we hope that the 
several threads which are woven through the treatment of 
the drama, the newness and importance of the same, the 
variety and diversity of the musical setting, which was 
necessary thereto in order not to leave the actors idle, to 
avoid the absurdity and monotony of too long recitative, 
and to give full and varied expression to the different pas- 
sions which appear in the course of the play, but particu- 
larly because we desired to give to the most gracious and 
worthy public an almost entirely new style of dramatic 
composition, will sufficiently excuse its length and us in 
presenting it.’’ 

The Figaro succeeded in pleasing the Viennese. It did 
not disappear, as is often stated, at once from the court 
opera. It was given again on May 3, and again on the 
8th. Then it ran in competition with Dittersdorf’s Doctor 
und Apotheker, which apppeared every other night, and 
along with Gluck’s Pilgrimien von Mecca was once more 
represented;on the stage of the old Burg Theater, as also 
Martin’s Una Cosa rara, which is gen- 
did 
not, according to the records, appear until the 17th of the 


the Entfiihrung. 
erally believed to be the victorious rival of the F 






garo, 


following November, but then remained as a pleasing 
alternative with the Doctor und Apotheker. 

At that time it was the Bohemians in Prague who better 
appreciated the Mozart music, and in a sense made some 
atonement to the master for the fate of the 
If the Vienna singers and ‘‘ Musiker’’ 


uncertain 
opera in Vienna. 
were indifferent and hard to please, none the less in Prague 
there was great joy and enthusiasm, and the success in 
‘* Nodrama,”’ said the 
Prague Oderpostamt journal, ‘‘ has created such a sen- 


December, 1786, was simply grand. 


sation here as the new Italian opera Die Hochzeit des 
Figaro. 
The music is by our famous Mozart. 


Those who saw 


the opera in Vienna maintain that there was far more 
enthusiasm here, very likely because the wind instruments, 
in which the Bohemians are recognized masters, have so 
The duet with the trumpets and the French 


This should to the 


large a part. 
horn was particularly pleasing. come 
ears of our great Mozart, especially as the report is that 


‘And 


to become 


he intends coming here to see the performance.’’ 
he went,’’ says Seuber, ‘‘ and allowed himself 
intoxicated with the jubilation that the temperamentful 
Bohemians made over him, which was an agreeable conso- 
lation for the rather reserved and cool friendship of the 
conservative Viennese.’’ In Vienna the opera was already 
but little spoken of, while in Prague the opera house was 
always completely sold out, and Bondini, his impresario, re 
newed his contract with him. Songs from Figaro were sung 
on all the streets of Prague; they could be heard in the thea- 
tre, on the piano and on the harp. Mozart was a popular 
man, a darling of the people; he was in danger of becom- 
ing ‘ deaf and blind’ from all the ovations which the aris- 
tocracy, the burgess and the artists prepared for him. 
When he appeared in the parquet at the Figaro perform- 
ance the whole assembled public raved over him in wild 
enthusiasm, and when he gave his great Prague ‘* Acade- 
From 


mie’’ on the piano, they shouted ‘‘ From Figaro ! 


Figaro !'' until he was obliged to grant them their request. 
‘‘ The reward for so much love was great,’’ Seuber con- 
cludes; ‘‘ he was called Don Juan !"’ 

With its reception of this opera Prague indeed surpassed 
the Austrian capital, but Vienna has repented of her sins 
and done works meet for repentance. It 
to its Mozart since his death than in his lifetime. 
Burg Theater to the Kiartnerthor 


has been truer 
Figaro 
passed from the old 
Theatre, and now lives in the new pompous and splendid 
Court Opera House, where it will remain quite at home 
so long as musical beauty shall be honored and heard in 
Mozart’s city—Vienna !”’ 

Herein lies the secret, perhaps, of Mozart’s refusal of 
the brilliant and tempting offer of 3,000 thaler and the 
office of Kapellmeister from the king of Prussia, William 
II., an offer that must have been a godsend in his narrow 
and difficult financial circumstances. Was it not that not 
only did patriotism and a love for his home beguile him 
back to Vienna, but also did not a prophetic instinct tell 
him that as Vienna had been ina sense the cradle of his 
genius, so one day it would be the throne of his everlasting 
fame? He hoped and believed that he, the prophet, 
would one day be honored in his own country. I have 
quoted above largely the thoughts of others in this present 








celebration, because I thought thus best to show the ful- 








fillment of what must have been the longing of Mozart for 
recognition in his own home. 

To-day but one long, dark shadow lies over the scene of 
the brilliant celebration. It seems to me that Vienna can 
never atone for the fact that she does not even know the 
place where her Mozart lies. I think of his first appear 
ance in the musical world as wonder child, the pet of aris- 
tocracy and royalty, and instantly my mind reverts to the 
unknown spot in the potter's field where his sacred re- 
mains were allowed to be put to rest. The scantily fol- 
lowed funeral train, the lonely, dishonored burial on that 
dark and dreary rainy day, when he was put in the “‘ poor 
on, 
and neglected the sacred genius of the man who on the 
very day before death the 
Requiem, that richest of bequests, not only to Vienna, but 
Mark’s Cemetery, 


because, forsooth, Vienna had carelessly forgotten 


his was directing solemn 


to the world. Not the monument in St 


a dozen such celebra- 


of that 


not the new Tilgr memorial, not 


the 
the heartlessness, the indecency of it 





er 


tions ean efface memory of the stain igno- 
minious burial 
I look upon the beautiful, pure and spiritual outline « 


I can but exclaim 


f 


morial, ant 


is 


the upturned face of the m« 
© 





t thou not make thy 
Why didst not 
of his soul and allow him then 
Too late, 


the 


late tardy Vienna, why di 


loved one happy time thou 


in his life 





then appease this longing 
to taste of the joy of the grateful recognition. 
the 
wreaths with © their significant ins¢ 
and the 


too late, come all tokens of affection, laurel 
’ 


riptions, which lie 


around the base of the monument enthusiastic 


multitudes todo him honor—too late for his happiness in 


this life. His lofty soul, laden with its divine gifts, has 
) 8 


flown upward to those regions where love supernal reigns, 
and where all know even asthey are known. Hadla 


thought to lay at the feet of this beautiful soul in marble 


it should be the words of Balzac 


‘* Les belles Ames ne peuvent pas rester longtemps en ce 
monde. Comment les grands sentiments s’allieraient ils 








en effet a une société mesquine, petite superficielle 
Mozart Memoria TitGner—Moza PORT MozAR1 
Ry Ik 
To-day, April 23, the veil fell from the Tilgner Mozart 
memorial, alike a Tilgner memorial, for this best of 
Vienna's sculptors died only a few days before the cere- 
mony. 

‘he Emperor's own hand removed the white pall in the 
presence of the Austrian arch es and officials, the most 
prominent artists, represt ives of the chief musical, 

‘y and artistic associations of the city. As the first 





this soulful creation in marble was brought to 

















view the impression upon the spectators was a profound 
one 

The face, indeed the whole monument, is a nobl 
spiritual and appealing one This statue, as Dr. Bacon 
used to say of a good sermon, had to be born. For two fig- 
ures were cast and rejected before the sculptor saw of the 
travail of his soul and was satisfied. 

His first conception was after the little relief of Pasch, 
three inches square, which is preserved in the Salzburg 
Mozart museum. This is held to be a faithful likeness, 
from the strong resemblance it bears to Mozart's father 
The nose has a slight indentation in the middle, and then 
a little slightly tilp-tiltered addition at the end, with well 
cut nostrils. The mouth—and was there ever such an 
other a grand mouth, has the corners turned almost 
imperceptibly higher upward than in the present figure 
with a full under iip, and yet the finely upturned corners 
redeem it from any suggestion of « 1 atrifling sen 
ality; it seems rather a 1c and pleasing sensibility 
Then, as Ti was said to be always loo or the 
characteristic, a French engraving fell his I vhich 
was so unlike the Mozart we | ancied at the idea 
came to him it might after all be nearer the true res« 
blance. 

After this statue was brought into form the best Mozart 
connoisseur would not have recognized him, thin and hag 
gard, with a weary, early aged face looking out from a 
high powdered wig and “ friseut When Tilgner had 
placed this upon a temporary pedestal it seemed to him 
the worst ] life 

In disgust and despair at this cr al moment a chance 
occurrence came to his aid. An architect in Salzburg sen 
to him a young man who had in his possession a genuine 
old and original Mozart likeness; the profile and even the 
name in signature were still quite recognizable. He fell in 
love with the likeness at once. Now he had found the 
Mozart which had been so long like a tune in his head, and 


thus he has made him. 


The figure is 9 feet high, the whole memorial 9 metres, 
according to French phraseology. Mozart stands upright 
by a music stand, his left hand tuning the tones as his 


right hand is stretched outward in an involuntary ex 


pressive He wears the dress of his day 
with the 
from the 
mantles with 


gesture. 
high collar, the knee breeches and stockings, an 
shoulder backward hangs one of ‘hose graceful 


or smaller shoulder capes, 


, 
collars, 


several 








drapery is quite alive—no stilted 


Its 


falling downward. 
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avel 


on 


all over 


strictly 


One may tr 
like the drapery 
1 but seldom in England, 
European,”’ by way of desig- 
The 


whose expression the features 


this. 


face is turned upward ir 


made no ’ of 


‘ GOtterliebling,’’ as a writer has 


ave been 
, for he 
self was 


his own 


Listemanns 


Listemant 


i 
I 


he 


to come 


completed 


al cham 
al produc tion, 
nyvel, who not in- 


him as ‘‘th uture Paganini of the 
ws 
Paul 


and 


brother went to Berlin to begin 


a two years’ idy with Joachim Hausmann, the two 


greatest living exponents of pure chamber music. 





3y their extraordinary industry, zeal, enthusiasm, and 
natural talent, they succeeded perfectly in grasping and 
mastering all the hidden problems and secrets of a poetical 
interpretation of the great works of the classical as well as 
of our modern masters. Their quartet playing has justly 
been called ‘‘a pearl among their musical achievements.”’ 
Indeed, the natural contrasts, as fire, passion, manly tone, 
and sweetness, refinement, &c., appear in their playing in 
the most harmonious union. Franz, while in Berlin, did 
not neglect to improve his technical knowledge, and was 
honored by being appointed leading ‘cellist of the Royal 
Orchestra under Joachim. In a comparatively short time 
he completed his repertory, which included in fact all the 
works for ‘cello, notably concertos by Piatti, 
Popper, Molique, Saint- 
Davidoff, 


standard 
Klengel, 
Schumann, 
&c. The latest addition to his repertory is the 
new ‘cello concerto by Dvorak. 

Returning to America in the summer of 1895 the brothers 
a highly successful con- 


Lindner, 
Lalo, 


Volkmapn, 


Saéns Romberg, de Swert, 


eervalis, 


made their début in Chicago, in 
cert, and were engaged as concertmaster and solo 'cellist, 
respectively, of the newly formed Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
ra, Frederic Archer conductor, which positions they 

The two brothers, being absolutely inseparable, 

d to make their artistic careers together, and 
ore formed a Listemann String Quartet in the 
second generation that will, if possible, rival the fame 
] ? by father 


realm of tones. 


their renowned in this, the noblest 


ll they contemplate a concert trip with their 
through the Northwest, while plans have 


made for another and more extended tour 


The management of 


hands of Manager L. 


{ ‘ng 4; ring 
he Coast next spring. 


will be in the capable 


if Detroit, who has { 


for many years SO success- 


he Detroit Philharmonic Clut. They have 


been engaged as directors of the violin and 


rtments, respectively, of one of America’s 


sounde and most renowned musical institutions, the 
Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music, Beveridge Webster pres- 
Franz, the ‘cellist, who in appearance resembles 
the great distinction during 
t 


t winter of having his portrait drawn by the great 


Paderewski much, enjoyed 


pianist while concertizing in Pittsburgh. Franz is the for- 
tunate possessor of a magnificent Stradivarius cello (former 
possession of Hollmann, the eminent Dutch ’cellist), while 
1is older brother Paul plays on his father’s noble Gaspard 
Possessing such instruments, and having 


since childhood, their ensemble work in 


maio vi 


in and ’cello must be classed as something 

extraordinary. Their repertory in this beautiful but rare 

brancl f art is so complete as to enable the brothers to 
citals without other assistance 

may quote an article in the monthly magazine M/usz 

ng our young artists’ musical life in Pittsburgh 

1ul Listemann, eldest son of the great Bernhard 

most certainly, as concertmaster, Mr. Arch- 

He knows what his left hand is doing, 

ly case, so far, in which he has been proven 

to have transgressed scriptural He takes the burden 

rehearsals off Mr. Archer's shoulders, and 

Full this work he 


laws. 


the string 


rehearsals, and into 


sometimes 


; the same vigor and enthusiasm which make his solo 


aying so brilliant and soulful, and his personality so 


acceptable, both socially and on the stage. 


‘His 


ist of the orchestra, 


Franz Listemann, is the solo 


and does beautiful things tonally, 


younger brother, 


] 


wonderful things technically, on his precious instru- 


and 
ment, of which he became only lately the 
With sucl 
Archer on the conductor's stand, could the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra possibly fail of its highest purpose ? 


The 


proud owner. 


men as these among the players, and with Mr. 


the 


musical 


personal connection of the Listemanns with 


European masters, added to their natural 


i 
gifts, has made them the artists and virtuosi they unques- 


onably are, the press reports of their varied and successful 


principal cities of Germany partially 


ACTS FROM Press NoTIcEs 
The violin playing of Paul Listemann in the exacting Vieuxtemps 
yncerto developed a remarkably fluent tone and adequate technic. 
The young artist has advanced so far toward an artistic estate that 
he may be regarded as a most promising candidate for the highest 
-Herald 
gave a brilliant of the 
The difficulties of the selection were so easily 


honors.—Chicago Time 

Mr. Paul 
Concerto Militaire 
mastered as to arouse a storm of applause.—oston Daily Advertiser. 


Listemann rendering Lipinski 


The greatest interest of the evening centred upon Paul Liste- 
mann and his violin. It is in no wise an exaggeration to say that his 
solos were among the finest in selection and execution heard here 
for years. Despite his young years, Listemann is already capable of 
taking high rank with the great masters of his chosen instrument.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Paul Listemann’s performances are artistic and sympathetic in 
every particular. He is an artist of great merit. His playing is 
finished and careful, and his tone clear cut and vigorous.—/it/sburgh 
Times. 

Paul and Franz Listemann have made a début that they may con- 
gratulate themselves upon. For those who were not there last night 
it may be said that both are good looking, and that their playing not 





only showed training tothe last notch, but great genius as well.— 
Pittsburgh Post. 
(Translated.] 

Herr Pau! Listemann created a furore by his unique performance 
of the seldom played Joachim Hungarian concerto. The purity of 
intonation and tone and the strength and beauty of interpretation 
must stamp his rendering of this composition nothing short of mas- 
terly.—Leipsziger Tagedblatt. 

The violin solo, as rendered by Herr Paul Listemann, can easily be 
classed with the finest heard in this city for years.—7hiiringer (Er- 
furt) Zeitung. 

Herr Paul Listemann fascinated the audience by the strength of 
Style and the faultless execution in the great and difficult Joachim 
Hungarian concerto.—Leipsiger General Anzeiger. 

The Bach chaconne, as played by Herr Paul Listemann, was a re- 
markable one. The interpretation of this piece, as played by Liste- 
mann, betrayed the influence of the great master, Joachim, fram be- 
ginning toend. Listemann had three recalls, to which he was legiti- 
mately entitled in every respect.—Ber/in Lokal Anzeiger. 

The duos by Spohr were faultlessly rendered by the Listemann 
brothers, the purity of tone and ensemble being revealed in a most 
radiant light. The vociferous applause recalled the brothers thrice 
to the stage, and, gracefully responding, they performed an air and 
variations of their own, which quite held their audience spellbound. 
—Miihlhauser Zeitung. 


Paul and Franz Listemann made their Chicago début last night in 
a concert of their own. With the strength, spirit and courage of 
their years, they arranged a program that only artists of the most 
radical confidence would have dared venture upon. But the Liste- 
manns came, played and conquered. They truly are upon a road 
paved with the greatest artistic honors, Each of the brothers pro- 
duces such a strength and beauty of tone, an immense technic, and 
maturity of interpretation, that it must be confessed we have seldom 
heard their equals. Inthe Meistersinger Preislied, which the violin- 
ist played as da capo, he produced an exquisite tone. At the close of 
the concert the ‘cellist, responding to the vociferous applause, per- 
formed a Scotch fantaisie, recalling the people to their seats, and 
holding them there spellbound by a marvelous display of the most 
modern technical attainments.— ///inois Staatszettung, Chicago. 

Franz Listemann seemed equally at home with the violoncello, 
whose technical difficulties he has mastered to an extent seldom ob- 
served in one so young. Inthe rapid passages his tone is firm and 
the phrasing clear, and he conquered the immense difficulties of the 
Klengel Variations Capricieuses with so much ease and skill as to 
command the warmest admiration.—Chicago Times-Herald. 

Mr. Franz Listemann performed Servais’ Fantaisie in a masterly 
manner, responding to an enthusiastic encore. —/i¢/sburgh Tim: 

Paul and Franz Listemann, though young in years, are artists of 
great merit. Tne audience was gratified by their appearance in 
solos, their numbers showing a skill of technic and beauty of expres- 
Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 
Tarentelle showed the mastery of the young 'cel'ist 


sion 

The Popper 
over his instrument.—//¢/sbhurgh Dispatch. 

Listemann can play anything ever written for his instrument. One 
of his pet feats isto play Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo upon the ‘cello, 
something that but few violinists can do.— Xansas City Star. 

Translated.) 

Through his masterly interpretation of the Saint-Saéns concerto, 
Listemann called forth a storm of applause that was deserved in 
every way.—Dresdener Neuesten Nachrichten, 

The display of technicand quality of tone in the Davidoff concerto 
wasof rare and nobletype. Listemann’s performance must be re- 
garded as one of the most mature and artistic that we have heard 
upon the same platform for years. Four hearty recalls rewarded the 
young artist for hislabor.-Leipziger Tagedblatt 

Herr Franz Listemann played the A minor Davidoff concerto, 
proving himself to be an artist of the finest quality. The modesty, 
ease and surety with which he overcame the many intricacies of the 
concerto won him the entire sympathy of the audience.—Leipziger 
Zeitung. 

No less captivating than his great technic was Herr Listemann’s 
broad and noble tone in the Piatti concerto,_-Miihlhauser Zeitung. 

The climax of the evening Herr Franz Listemann reached in his 
performance of the Variations Capricieuses by Klengel. Rapid 
passage work from the neck of the ’cello to the bridge was the work 
of amoment, and a series of thirds, sixths, octaves, tenths, harmonics, 
and even double harmonics, followed one another at a tempo incon- 
His performance won instant recognition, shouts of ap 
Berlin Salonblatt, 


ceivable. 
proval being heard throughout the hall. 








Protest Against the Foreigner.—The president of 
No. lof the Musical Mutual Protective Union 
written a letter to the Park Commissioners protesting 
against the awarding of the contract for furnishing music 
in Washington Park Mose D. Gottlieb, on the ground 
that Gottlieb is not an American citizen and has not signi- 
fied his intention of becoming one 

Mr. Vanderbilt's Choir.— Miss Frances Egbert Matti 
son, aged twenty-seven, daughter of Dr. Mattison, of 
Plainfield, N. J., has been selected as the leading soloist 
for George Vanderbilt's Memorial Church at Biltmore, 
near Asheville, N. C. The church will be dedicated about 
July 10, and Mr. Vanderbilt's private car will take a select 
party of his New York friends to North Carolina for the 


Local has 


to 


ceremony. 

Leispic. -The Dresden pianist, Teresa Sewell, gave a 
concert at Leipsic in April, at which she played four pieces 
peculiarly adapted to display her pianistic talent — the 
Presto of Scarlatti, Novellette (from op. 99), by Schumann ; 
Charakterstiicke, by Mendelssohn, and Tarentelle, by 
Chopin. Her exec ution was like filigree work, perfectly 
smooth in passages, and In 
Grieg’s violin sonata, which Carl Prill interpreted with 


throughout restrained. 
great bravura, she displayed accurate and clear cut phras- 
Dr. Prill played also Vieuxtemps’ difficult Polonaise , 


ing. 
Other numbers 


with full artistic sympathy for the work. 
were Romanze, by Damrosch, and R. Wagner’s Album- 
blatt. G. Borchers sang Rosen und Myrthen, a cycle of 
six songs, by C. Piutti, and four songs, by Grieg, in which 
he proved himself a singer of thought and feeling. Teresa 
Sewell accompanied all the solo fpieces on a beautifully 


toned grand piano from the Irmler_factory. 
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RUEFER’S SuLLIVAN’s Granp Duxke—Tue NEeETHER- 
RHENISH Music FEstivaL. 

T last, somewhat late in the season, the Royal 

A Opera Honse Intendancy came forward with another 


of the novelties which had been plentifully promised all 


INGO 


through the season, but few of which have so far been 
realized. 
great successes; quite the contrary, and such failures as 
the German opera houses scored last season (Karlsruhe 
and Dresden with Ghismonda by d'Albert, Weimar and 
Munich with Richard Strauss’ Guntram, and now Berlin 
with Ruefer’s Ingo) are proof conclusive that Germany at 
the present moment is bereft of all really great musico- 
dramatic creators. I verily believe that there will be none 
either until these writers or others who will succeed them 


The few, I am sorry to say, did not prove very 


will cease to be mere Wagner epigones. 

Ruefer is nothing else, and even one of the weaker sort. 
something on the Hans Sommer style, men who have 
nothing new to say, who wallow entirely in Wagnerian 
grooves, and who work their Wagnerian formulas with 
more or less skill according to how far they have been able 
to master the master’s methods and to tamper with his 
tremendous technic. Strauss is the only one who steps in 
the grand man’s shoes with something like personal com- 
fort. He also has here and there at least a thought of his 
own and in orchestral technic in reality he goes him one 
3ut such men as Sommer and Ruefer really ought 
The former has writ- 


better. 
to be forbidden composing operas. 
ten some nice mathematical songs and the latter some 
creditable but not unconventional piano pieces. Ruefer 
also handles the orchestra with some skill, and he is evi 
dently a first-class musician. But a great composer—never! 
He scored one previous fiasco in the same line with his opera 
Merlin, which has been brought out at Berlin and given 
here in the Royal Opera House several times at the very 


time that Goldmark’s Merlin was making a tour of 


Ger- 
many and was produced even in New York with consider- 
It then that 


taneous work on the same subject and with the same title 


able success. was said Goldmark’s simul- 
had overshadowed and consequently hurt the progress and 
recognition of Philipp Ruefer’s opera. 

That it 
the way of the other's success I cannot for one moment 
imagine. As 
the contrary is the fact, for 
not yet been produced here, 


overshadowed it I believe, but that it stood in 


far as Berlin is concerned, however, quite 
Goldmark’s Merlin has so far 
simply because Ruefer’s Mer- 
lin was once upon a time in the Royal Opera House’s 
repertory. 

But to return to Ingo, which was produced here for the 
first time on Thursday night of last week. I want to state 
first, and quite in accordance with the facts, that the fiasco 
was not as stunning a one as I had with almost absolute 
certainty anticipated after I had attended the last rehearsal 
of the novelty on Wednesday forenoon. That there was 
no real enthusiasm noticeable on the evening of the pre 
miére goes, according to my above explanation, without say 
ing, but there were also no demonstrations of disapproval. 
The fact is that the composer and the compiler of 
the text book, 
Consul Friedemann) have very many personal friends and 
acquaintances in Berlin, and the house was filled with 


a woman of high social standing (Mrs. 


them in the stalls of the parquet and the first galleries. 

These friends and acquaintances behaved with wise 
discretion, and they did not foist their applause upon the 
remainder of the audience in a way to provoke them be- 
yond the point of endurance. Ruefer was thus allowed to 
appear before the curtain twice after each of the four acts 
of his opera, which he did each time with alacrity and in 
quick succession. Only once, after the second act, the 
attempt was made by his friends to have him called out a 
third time, but the effort proved a futile one, for it was 
through hostile hisses, as energetically and quickly killed 
in the bud as a third-term presidential boom would be in 
the United States. The premiére thus achieved what witty 
old Schloss, the defunct Cologne music publisher, used to 
term a fiasco d'estime. 

Of the authoress of the book the audience saw nothing, 
she preferred to remain incog. even on the house bill, and 
Her verses are pretty and well turned, and 


she was right. 
are not wanting in a certain female gracefulness, but they 


have been able to infuse true musico-dramatic life into 
such figures as move upon the stage in Ingo ; besides our 
interest in those old historic personages is only a passing 
one. You read about them with some sort of interest in 
the broadly epic descriptions of Gustav Freytag’s long- 
drawn cycle of novels, the ancestors out of the first portion 
of which, entitled Ingo and Ingabeau, the book has been 
compiled. 3ut the narration of our ancestors’ strange 
habits and usages loses life and flavor when these old war- 
riors and strong women are brought upon the stage in 
operatic fashion. The dramatic contents of the opera, 
which is in four acts and of which eact act is separated 
again into two different scenes, are about as follows: 
Ingo, prince of the Vandals, is the guest of the ruler of 
the Thuringians, Answadd, with the daughter of whom, 
irmgard, he falls in love, and his love is reciprocated. 
Ingo for reasons of his own travels incognito, but a tray- 
eling minstrel, ’o//mar, recognizes him, and when 4 s- 
wald discovers the state of affairs between /ugev and 
Irmgard he refuses further hospitality to his guest, whom 
he sends about his business, for he has promised the hand 
of his daughter to some prince of his own nationality. 
Ingo’ arrives at the court of the ‘Thuringian Azng 
Bisino, trom whom he demands succor and protection. 
At his court the mischief comes from a different quarter. 
The Queen Gisela, a daughter of the Prince of Burgundy, 
who has known /ngo from his childhood days, now that 
falls in love with her old 
the situation and 


she is married to some one else 
playmate. The Avvg soon divines 
refuses /ayv further assistance and hospitality. 
between /nvo, the Avmg and the Queen in the latter’s 
sitting-room is not without a certain grim humor. /zvo, 
however, has a few followers left who were spared by the 


‘The scene 


Romans, and with this little band he succeeds in ransacking 
Answald's home and carrying off his daughter /rmgard, 
with whom he enters into the bonds of marriage according 
to the strange rites that were ex vogue at his time of exist- 
ence, and which look very queer when they are resurrected 
upon a modern stage. The wedding festivities are inter- 
rupted by Queen Gisela, who has in the meantime killed 
her husband and now comes to tell /#go that she isa 
widow and as willing as Barkis. /#zg0, though by marry- 
ing Gése/a he might become a king and wear a crown, prefers 
the bleached blonde /rmgard and this incenses the Oucen, 
who joins forces with /rmgard’s father and makes war 
upon /mgo. The latter is killed by an arrow from the 
Oueen’s own bow, and his log cabin is burned down by a 
stroke of lightning, and thus the curtain goes down amid 
a great blaze and a lot of dead and dying old warriors. 

You see this story is neither very amusing nor particu- 
larly interesting, and if you hear it told amid a never- 
ceasing stream of Wagnerian recitative, ever recurring 
and never satisfying musical 77ugsch/isse and in imitated 
Wagnerian orchestration, with everything of Wagner from 
Lohengrin to Tristan surging around your reminiscent 
ears, and yet altogether without the spark and genius of 
the true Wagner, you grow tired and disgusted and wish 
that that good native of Belgium and Berlin citizen Philipp 
Ruefer had become a compositor instead of a composer. 

I have, however, nothing but praise for the performance 
of Ingo at the Royal Opera, for everything that could be 
done in the way of splendid mise-en-scéne, historically cor 
rect costumes, and, above all, excellent representation of 
the many solo parts and good ensemble of choral and in- 
strumental forces, was achieved. Some one at the first re- 
hearsal remarked to me that he knew beforehand that Ingo 
would not amount to much, as the novelty had been in- 
trusted to the conductorship of old man Pepi Sucher instead 
of Dr. Muck or Weingartner. But this remark is really 
a calumny upon Sucher, for he on his part had surely 
done his share well, and the performance was a fine and 
finished one. Sylvain the title part likewise was admirable, 
and gave his utmost in vocal sonority and dramatic verve. 
He is a compatriot of Ruefer’s, both being Belgians, and 
he evidently was bent upon helping the composer to a 
success. Sylva’s figure as /zgo was somewhat against 
him, but his truly heroic tenor voice, with its vibrant higl 
A’s and A flats, elicited general admiration. Miss Egli 
as /rmgard \ooked very lovely, and sang almost as well 
as she looked. She surprised me by the display of warmth 
and a very beautiful soprano voice, round and full, espe- 
cially in the upper register. Bulsz was vocally and dra- 
matically equally good as Volkmar the Minstrel. Miss 
Reinl, for whom I have generally no predilection, did won- 
derfully well in the part of the detestable Queen Gisela. 
Stammer was sonorous as ever of 
and Fraenkel gave a stately representation of that gloomy 
personage &szno, king of the Thuringians. 

* 2 * 


in the réle Answald 


On the next evening Berlin lived through the premiére of 
Sullivan’s Grand Duke at the Linden Theatre, and this too 
proved far more of a fiasco than of a success. In this in- 
stance, however, I cannot say that the music or the book 
was worse than the performance. Of the latest production 
of those two reunited but not rejuvenated collaborateurs, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, you have read so much in THe Musi- 
CAL CouRIER that it seems more than superfluous for me to 





are very tame, and the book as a whole lacks strength as 
well as dramatic life. 


Even a rea/ Wagner would not 





go into details about it. It suffices to say that Gilbert's 
satirizing of the small German principalities comes a little 









late in the day, especially after the events of 1866 and 
after this subject has been exhausted (one should think) 
in the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, Prince Methusalem | 
The only 
of the 


Madame Herzog, and other works of that ilk. 
&¢ 

thing that touches the Zeztge7st is the persifiage 
duel, and just that is not done with the same mental brill- 
iancy and incisive sharpness that characterized Gilbert’s 
former efforts. Or could it be that the German translation, 
which seems by no means very clever, has so tampered 
with and weakened the original ? 

Sullivan tries to Mikado it, but he does not quite succeed 
in successfully copying himself. The stream does not flow 
as freshly as it did in the pseudo-Japanese operetta, and at 


times it trickles very modestly, nay, seems in danger of 


drying out completely. Thus the Grand Duke did not 
make the impression of a second Mikado. But even if the 


work itself could have produced such an impression, the 
the Theater Unter den Linden would 


tof I 


bad performance at 


surely have killedit. Thisis the faul yirector Fritzsche, 


who is a cheap John of the worst sort, engages no first- 
class artists, because he pays no first-class salaries. Ca- 
pellmeister Federmann might be a born genius of a con- 
ductor, he would still be unable to do much with so weak a 
chorus and so poor an orchestra. In the cast there was 
the same old personnel, Gisela Fischer, who even killed 


the part of Yum Yum for Berlin; Messrs. Sommer, Well 


hof and Klein (of whom only the last named displayed 
something like humor), Mrs. Grimm-Einoldshofer and 
Miss Amricka. New was Miss Peroni in the part of the 
soubrette Zzsa, and she was pleasing in both evférzeu 
and voice. 

I don't predict a long run for the Grand Duke at the 
Linden Theatre or many repetitions of Ingo at the Royal 


Opera House. 
* *# f 


1 for the seventy-third 
which took place at Diis 


Whitmonday, and to 


As I was unable to leave Berlit 
Musi 


seldorf, as usual, on Whitst 


ra 





Fest 


Netherrhenish 





inday, 
day, Whit Tuesday (they celebrate such a day in Germany 
} 


where they have as many holidays as possible), I can give 


you no personal itnpressions on this important musical 
I begged, however, in the interest of the readers 
Must Courter, tl c of the 
Cologne Gazette, Dr. Otto Neitzel, to send me his, and 


his telegraphic commu 


event. 


of TH Al 1e celebrated music criti 


about 


the two first days 


1it to you in translation 


nications 
of the festival I herewith transtr 


The 


irst two days of the seventy-third Netherrhenish 


Music Festival passed off most successfully, amid strong 
attendance and fine weather. The first day’s program 


I rht two anthems by Hiindel, Bach's Magnificat, Wag 


orot 
roug 








ner’s Kaisermarsch and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 
The solos were sung by Miss Preg Dr. Wilheling 
Miss Haas and Messrs. von Zurmuehlen and Meschaert. 
Professor Buths conducted the entire program with great 


success and earned considerable applause. 


The second day’s program opened with Richard Strauss’ 
lucted by the composer, which work and 


Don Juan, con 


performance created a 1 impression. Busoni per- 


erto and was applauded 





formed Liszt’s A major piano c 





and recalled until he gave an encore. Schumann’s Para- 
dise and Peri formed the remainder of the program. The 
soprano soli were st by Misses Pregi and Schauseil. 
The solo quartet and the soprano solo in Part II., sung by 
Miss Pregi, were most enthusiastically redemanded. ‘The 
chorus numbered 1,654 singers, and the orchestra 130 per- 





formers, among which are some of the best artists in Ger- 
many. 
%* & # 
The burial of Clara Schumann took place at Bonn on the 
day before yesterday, the 24th inst. In the old cemetery, 


at the foot of the noble monument which worshippers of 
the genius of Robert Schumann have had erected over his 
mortal remains, and where he is now resting for nearly 
forty vears, his wife was also laid down to eternal rest. 


interment ceremonies were very more 


The 
than 200 wreat 


impressive, and 


hs were laid down upon the double grave. 


Musical « f Frankfort, Bonn, Cologne and other 


ritics ¢ 


rgely represented, among those who wanted 


cities were larg 


to do ist honors to the deceased being 


Johannes 
Bonn Uni- 


the 1 
Dr. 


» gave 


Brahms. Sell, theology at the 


protessor ot 
tl 


in which he particularly 


mnited 


funeral oration 


that in Clara Schumann were 1 


versity 1e 


the fact 


pointe ] out 


blended the qualities of a great 





and most harmoniously 


artist and a noble character, that she iad been the right 
) 


sort of companion for the man and artist, Robert Schu- 
mann. After the funeral oration and the singing of a 
chorale the coffin was lowered into the gra and was 
placed beside the one of Schumann, which was visible 


} 


Thus those two people, who had loved each other so dearly 





in life, are also not separated in death. 
* 
In consequence of the brilliant financial results of,the 
symphony subscription concerts of the Royal Orchestra 
under Felix Weingartner's direction, the pensions of the 
widows and orphans of former members of the Royal Or 
chestra have been raised. 
* * 
On May 30, 1846, Lortzing’s ever fresh and youthful 


comic opera Der Waffenschmied (The Armorer) was pro 





duced for the first time in the Theater an der Wien with 
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Josef Staudigl) in the title rdle. 
Berlin Royal Opera will make the 
of the first production a commem- 
ice of Der Waffenschmied, 

the composer's 

recently wrote 
rhter of Lort 
anything but 
unt Hochberg 


also to be 


smaller German 





Mr. Wal 

Kilburn, (Continued from last week.) 

, and SENT my last letter to you just as I was en 
| route for the Orchestra Romana concert—the first 





le recent 
Tue Musicat Courier | in a supplementary series of two with which Pinelli 


Cologne; Miss just closed the interesting series that has added so 


o trom 


of Mme. Anna Lankow Lu t the pleasure and profit of Roman life this 


now secured a position as prima | year. The Sala Dante was crowded—as it always is when 
1) Opera House, and Miss | Pinelli gives a concert. The first number of the program 

st from St. Paul, Minn., | was Mozart’s splendid symphony in A major (No. 41), 
ibinstein, | Jupiter. I was too late to hear other than the final phrase 

early next fall. | and the applause; but, judging from the strength and 

O. F verve of the one and the spontaneousness and volume of 

the other, the presentation was quite in keeping with 


Fish That Liked Music. Pinelli’s 


ON ¢ Kes Z m all 1 ketchin’ much thorough 
the program was the Schumann concerto in F minor (op. 
54) for piano and orchestra. 

The soloist was Matilde Mancinelli, the niece of the 


general rule of sympathetic and intelligent and 
ly artistic presentation. The second number on 


Italian director at the Metropolitan, whose graces of genius 
and of character have made him an acknowledged and 
favorite leader in American musical circles. His young 
niece (she is only a little more than eighteen) is an ex- 
ceedingly bright and pretty and vivacious girl, with the 
simplest and most attractive of manners, an entire forget- 
fulness of self in her art, and a bright, brilliant, virtuosa 
style; her mastery of her music is such, too, she is so en- 
tirely possessed of its spirit, she reads it so literally, that 
he carries her audience straight into its interpretation 
her magnetic force is so great that it seemed she was 
leading the orchestra, and I half believe Pinelli allowed 
it to be led by her instead of by himself. She was inter- 
upted by applause several times during the concerto, 
the orchestra itself joining at the close as if by irresistible 
impulse. Pinelli seemed very happy in her triumph as 
he led her away from the stage and then back again to 
repeated and re-repeated calls, and her riant face was as 
beautiful 


and white roses and other fair flowers that was handed 


a study of color as the exquisite mass of pink 


Young as she is, she is full of fire, and her command 
technic is exceptional. 
As I said, she loses herself in her music, and she gives 
audience fresh, pure, delicate, strong, sweet readings 
it as she turns page after page, taking its members—by 
reason of her own magnetic force—where she goes herself. 
If she keeps on as she has commenced, what a success 
she will win in America when she goes over there—that 
is, if she is properly managed! The program of that day 
ended with a delicious reading of Wagner’s Waldweben 
from Slegtried,. 

The second and last Pinelli concert began with an ex- 
quisitely sweet but very simple little Voigt notturno—a 
dreamy, poetic Italian night it was that the orchestra de- 
scribed. I don't remember at this moment having heard 
ng of this author’s before, but if the notturno was a 
true example I want to hear much more. After that 
(and what a contrast!) the orchestra gave us Beethoven's 
Sinfonia Eroica. If the first tempo was a little lacking 
in force, the majestic phrasing and splendid expression of 
the tempo secondo—the Marcia Funebre—which I never 
heard more finely interpreted, more than compensated for 
it, and the scherzo and finale fully sustained the impression 
this intelligent and co-operative organization, whose varied 
parts move with the most perfect harmony, has won during 
the somewhat near quarter of a century since its establish- 
ment by its present devoted maestro conductor. After the 
Sinfonia Eroica there was a pleasant little interlude in 
the way of Handel’s bird-like aria, I] Pensieroso, sung with 
all the artistic grace and abandon of which it has such 
store by that charming little vocalist Signora Bice Mililotti 
Reyna, with flute accompaniment by Professor Frances- 
me he had a | Chini, one of the first masters of the instrument in Italy, 
nav be sure Ham | #24 with orchestra. The closing number was Siegfried 

Ham | 8" Reno, from Wagner's Il Crepuscolo digli Dei. Her 
quietly Majesty the Queen, who was present, was so delighted 
popper | with the execution of the Sinfonia Eroica and petite Sig- 
is'lin’ an’ | nora Mililotti-Reyna’s presentation of Il Pensieroso that 
_ = : kem she called first Pinelli and then the artist to her, remaining 
oh Pall in conversation with each for some moments. 


then * 
* * 
Last Wednesday an excellent reading of Bach’s Messa 
, Solennein G minor was given by the societa that bears the 
to Wa £ 
A man so sma’ ez thet oughter be 
n Congress orelse ¢ orkin’ fer th’ St Washington 
Post Costa’s direction in the very arduous tasks it has under- 


maestro’s name, and that, as evidenced in this concert, 
has made great and intelligent progress under Alessandro 








taken. The presentation was given, as usual with the 
society, in the Sala Costanzi, because it is the almost unique 
sala outside Santa Cecilia that possesses a large pipe organ, 
an absolutely necessary factor if a broad and extended 
Bach program is in progress of study. The gems of the 
presentation were its third number, the Kyrie Eleison; 
the Qui Sedes, given with deep feeling and splendid coloring 
by that most gifted artist, Signora Zaira Cortini-Falehi; 
the Et Incarnatus est and the Crucifixus, given without 
intermission by the chorus, which had become thoroughly 
warmed and enthused by this time, and that other grand 
and splendid chorus, Cum Sancto Spiritu. 

The soloists, other than the Signora Faichi, were Signora 
Gabriella Garofolini-Costa and Signor Giovanni Bellucci, 
the young basso of whom I have told you before in my 
narrations of the Santa Cecelia concerts. The orchestra, 
which, like nearly all the other orchestras, forms part of 
the Orchestra Romana, was most intelligent in its assistance. 
Signor Costa is to be heartily congratulated on what his 
new societa has accomplished in this the initial period of 
its existence. Its future progress will be watched with the 
greatest interest. 


* 
* * 


A Rappresentazione Straordinaria was given at the 
Metastasio last Monday by that versatile and charming 
little actress who reminds one of Duse and Bernhardt and 
Modjeska and half a dozen other of our most characteristic 
dramatic stars—Irma Nierstrasz, who is Hungarian and 
Italian by parentage and marriage, and almost American, 
I may say, by preference and bv character, and who, 
while reminding one of all these great dramatic lights 
with her cool, sweet, caressing voice, her vivacity and 
her passion, is yet so deliciously herself. One of the most 
remarkable things is that this gifted lady not only under- 
stands the characteristics of several nations, but that she 
is perfectly at home with the different languages, as wit- 
ness her program of Monday night, which began with the 
amusing little three act comedy, Lui, Lei, Lui, and after 
introducing the Signor Avvocato, who was really a sample 
of the New Woman, and La Figlia d’Arlecchino, with her 
amazingly clever transformations, ended with that new 
and very brilliant little monologue, the Times, in which 
Mme. Nierstrasz gave a personation of an English girl 
who had studied French without the right kind of an in- 
structor, that was true to the very life and was an object 
lesson of the evils of such a course, I couldn't help think- 
ing of Miss Thomas as I listened. 

* 
. + 

At the churches and the sacred and even the mixed con- 
certs there is being a vigorous and significant revival of 
Palestriniana. At Santa Cecilia the third pupils’ recital 
will be given next Sunday by pupils of Sgambati, whose 
charye at the Liceo is that of the three years of perfezion- 
amento. There are some exceedingly bright pupils in this 
class, and the maestro knows just how to develop each in- 
dividual talent in the wisest way. This recital is antici- 
pated with great interest. 


* 
a » 


I am not going to tell you of that magnetic and magne- 
tizing leading Italian actress and artist of the lyric stage, 
Gemma Bellincioni, and her tremendous fund of nervous 
force in La Traviata, until I also tell you of herin La Sorella 
di Mark. I will give you the synopsis of this opera next 
time; for the present I will only say that A/aré is a tiny 
donkey that meekly trots onto the stage carrying its pa- 
drone’s or sorella’s organette, and that the Styriennes 
which are introduced and repeated in the opera (the scene 
is Styrian) haunt one forever after. Yes, I may add that 
the commencement is thoroughly original, that the music 
is elegant and graceful, and in the most excellent form, its 
composer—the Maestro Settaccioli—being one of Santa 
Cecilia’s most accomplished students under Professor De 
Sanctis, and that the story, while infinitely pathetic and 
tragic, is so perfectly ‘‘ proper’’ that it could not shock 
even the most sensitive morals; quite the reverse, in fact. 
The first performance is announced for next Wednesday 
evening. 

+ “if * 

On Thursday, by order of the municipality, the Gran 
Messa Solenne, composed by Prof. Raffaelo Terziani for a 
Victor Emmanuel commemorative service in the Pantheon, 
will be sung in the municipal church of Ara Ceeli (built 
on the spot, so legend tells us, where the sibyl foretold the 
birth of Christ to Cassar) by the members of Santa Cecilia, 
under the direction of Professor Eugenio Terziani, the 
famous composer's son, in memory of the brave dead of 
this dreadful African war. Representatives from all the 
regiments and battalions to which these heroes belonged 
will be present, together with the state, municipal and 
military authorities. Admission is to be by ticket. 

A gifted young Sicilian sculptor—Signor Ciringliari 
Melilli—has been commissioned by the Count of San Mar- 
tino to make a marble bust of Santa Cecilia’s late and 
very gifted president, Hon. Ruggiero Bonghi, for placing 
in the great entrance vestibule. I have seen the first doz- 
zetto of this bust and can pronounce it true to the life, 
though the subject is an extremely difficult one. 

The Gulli Quartet, of whose extraordinary success and 
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beautiful ensemble playing I told you earlier in the season, 
is going to Scandinavia early in the autumn on an artistic 
gita. It goes under most favorable circumstances, and 
unless unforeseen conditions arise it is certain to meet 
with the success it so truly merits. 

Col. J. W. Buel, of St. Louis, who has been visiting the 
different musical centres of Italy on important business, 
leaves in a few days for Paris. 

Marconi is in Rome fora while, and is studying busily 
for his next season’s engagements, which are important 
and many. I will tell you more about them later. 

This afternoon the Academy of France in Villa Medici 
opens its doors and extends its hospitality to its fortunate 
friends. Itis one of the most eagerly awaited social events 
of the entire Roman season—this graduating exposition 
of works of art and audition musicale by the Grand Prix 
This exposition is always opened by 
The musical program is 


du Rome winners. 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
Henri Raband 
André Bloch 


Divertissement, Sur des Chansons Slaves 
Suite Symphonique (fragments)........ eons eo 
Adagio. Maestoso. Allegro. 


But I must be off to it at once, if I would write about it 
in my next. 

I will only stop to add that the Count of San Martino is 
going to Paris for a rest, which he really needs after his 
extremely busy season and the burden of duty on him as 
Santa Cecilia’s new president. While will 
attend the Trocadero organ concerts, and will be a guest 
Tueo. Tracy. 


in Paris he 


at the home of the Eddys. 








Music in Frankfurt. 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, June l, | 

EPPSTEINER STR. 18, II. § 
ANS PFITZNER’S two-act music drama, Der 
arme Heinrich, was given with brilliant success a few 
nights ago in Mainz, and has been accepted here, where 
it will be given an early presentation. It is of this young 
man’s opera that Humperdinck said: ‘‘ Der arme Heinrich, 
the powerful work of that young creator, Hans Pfitzner, 
is decidedly and undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
of the present time.’’ He is of the Wagner school, ultra- 
modern in the kind, use, and handling of motifs and 

themes. 

Below is a sketch of the old saga upon which the libretto 
is based, and also an outline of the life of this gifted com- 
poser, who is creating so much talk among German mu- 
sicians. 

Po } 


famous for bravery and _ skill 


Heinrich was a knight in the Crusades who was 
of his own prowess and 
strength he grew very boastful, and finally in his pride 
and worldliness forgot entirely his duties to God and 
fellow men, in consequence of which he was struck witha 
terrible disease which not only took away all bodily strength 
but caused him to become so frightful in appearance that 


at last all his friends, one excepted, abandoned him; Dze/- 


rich, his vassal, was still faithful. He not only stayed 
with //einrich, but took him to his (vzefrich’s) home, 
where he was cared for by Deetrich's wife, Hilde, and 


their beautiful child, .4gaes, a maiden of fourteen years, 
who proved to be the sick man’s main comfort. The great 
physician, Sa/erno, who lives in an Italian cloister, is con- 
sulted about Poor /leimrich's loathsome and deadly dis- 
he answers 
in life and spirit, who will voluntarily and without regret 


ease a maiden must be found who is pure 


come to the high priest in the cloister and allow him to cut 
from her breast her beating heart. 
/tenry be cured. 

After prayer and meditation the beautiful girl 
offers herself as a sacrifice; while //e¢zr7ch thinking still of 
himself and no other, rejoices selfishly in the recovery of 
But, as the priest stands ready to 


In this way only can 


Agnes 


health that is to come. 
do the frightful deed, //e¢zrih awakens to his own nar- 
rowness and intense self-love; new strength rushes through 
him, he hurries to the sacrificial chamber, bursts in the 
By forgetting self and re- 
membering his obligations to his Creator and humanity 
his disease is banished and Heznrich is a man again. The 
hero and heroine do not embrace as the curtain falls, ac- 


doors, and saves the maiden. 


cording tothe prescribed operatic form, but the hero is 
left with thoughts of the moral-—the victory of pure un- 
selfishness over love of self. The story abounds in power- 
If it 
can be criticised I should say it is not quick enough in 


ful situations, and has great dramatic possibilities. 


action. 

Pfitzner has woven his music around every word of the 
story in a delightful manner, and has, by splendid han- 
dling of his musical forces, placed himself upon the level 
of the great composers. 

Hans Pfitzner is but twenty-seven years of age, and 
has lived in Frankfurt since his early childhood; he was 
born in Moscow. His mother is a Russian of refinement 
and education, and was a puplil of Nicholas Rubinstein. 
Herr Pfitzner’s father was a violinist and orchestral leader 
of excellent repute, who, with the mother, united in giving 
their two sons a thorough musical education. The other 
son—Heinrich Pfitzner—is also a professional musician, 
and resides in Muncie, Ind. 





servatory, where he studied four years under the theorist, 
Herr Professor Knorr, and pianist, Herr Professor Kwast, 
but his extraordinary talent for composition took him away 
from the world of professioral pianists and placed him in 
a niche peculiarly his own. At twenty-one, while piano 
instructor in the Coblenz Conservatory, he began the com- 
position of his opera. 

Before this his strong individuality was shown in nu- 
merous songs and instrumental works. His Opus 1, a sonate 
for ‘cello and piano, has been played here with genuine 
success. Opus numbe 5, 6, 7, and another set 
(making an opus as yet unpublished) are all songs; they 
are built entirely on the lines of Pfitzner’s original ideas. 
The same striving after the highest and purest ideals is 


rs 2, 3, 4, 


noticeable in every song, ’though it be short and simple, 
as are some; the music and words are beautifully united, 
and truly the songs deserve the popularity they are having. 

Pfitzner has also written accompanying music to Ibsen’s 
Das Fest von Solhang, which has been spoken of in highest 
praise. 

For some time he has been third Kapellmeister at Mainz, 
a position accepted by him without pay, solely for the 
purpose of getting his opera presented, and, since the 
recent performance was so successful, he was advanced to 
second Kapellmeister, with a small salary. But I learn the 
young man is to leave the theatre and will devote a year 
to composing. 

At present Herr Pfitzner is engaged ona trio for piano, 
violin and 'cello. He is looking around for a suitable 
libretto for another opera, but in the libretto line he is a 
hard man to satisfy, so I fear it will be some time before 
he commences another music drama. 

In appearance Pfitzner is short and slender; the highest 
refinement is indicated by his rather effeminate features, 
dreamy blue eyes, and light wavy hair. All of these 
tures unite in giving him a spirituelle appearance, which 


fea- 


is an index to the character of the man. 


Nores. 

I have just received a batch of press notices concerning 
’cellist Kiefer, who is now in London. 
do not often use the number of superlatives in describing 
artistic work that I see written about Herr Kiefer’s playing. 
‘The light opera entitled Lili Tsee, by Frank Curti, will 
It 
is founded on a Japanese story, and the scenes are laid in 
that interesting land. 
but not as strong or original in its line as the Mikado. 


The German press 


be given its premiére performance here on Thursday. 

It is reported to be a good work, 
I g 

Tristan and Isolde was given last Thursday evening, 


with Herr Stritt, of His 7¥rzs¢an from 


a musical point of view was very | 


Dresden, as guest. 
00r; his voice, seem- 
ingly played out, is unfit for such a réle. His acting was 


unusually strong. Frau Ende as /so/de was, as she ever 


is, a great artist. By the way, Frau Ende was recalled 
over thirty-six times in a performance of Die Gétterdim- 
merung in the Hamburg Opera, a few weeks past, when she 
sang Prinnhilde. 

The operas given this week are Die Gitterdimmerung, 
Les Huguenots, Das Nachtiager in Granada, the new opera 
Lili Tsee, and Die Walkiire. 

I am glad that through THe Musicat Courier’s columns 
Mr. Norman O'Neil’s songs have 
American singers. Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop writes 
that she is eager to see and tosing them. The Landgraf 
von Hessen has invited Hans Pfitzner to attend with him 
the first series of the Bayreuth performances in July. The 
Landgraf is a great patron of art and is a composer of some 


become known to some 


note; though afflicted with almost total blindness, he enjoys 


many concerts and and gives inspiration and 


material help to many a musical struggler on the road 
A few Sundays past Herr Prof. Bernhard Coss- 


operas, 


to fame. 
mann played the Schumann ’cello concerto at a musicale 
given in his home. ‘The Professor is very old now, but plays 
with the fire and tone of youth if not with the accuracy 
and smoothness; he was a great ‘cellist, and is now one 
of the foremost instructors in Germany. 

The Clara Schumann memorial evening occurs at Hoch 
Conservatory to-night. A full orchestra will present selec- 
tions from the Paradise and Peri of Schumann, and from 
Brahms’ Requiem. 
make up the program. 
who attended the funeral services of Madame Schumann 
at Bonn were the following: Herr Dr. Scholz, Herren 
Profs. Koning, Friedberg, Uzielli, Knorr, 
Engesser, and Kwast. Herr Professor Joachim, of Berlin, 
attended the short services held here. 

The first of the Raff Conservatory Priifungs-concerts 
takes place in the Loge Carl on Wednesday. The students 
will present the second act of Der Fliegende Hollander; 
first act of Aida; and second act of Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Henry Eames, 


These numbers. with some addresses, 
Among the Frankfurt musicians 


Bassermann, 
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AUNTLET,” of the Sunday Sun, says ‘he is 

empowered to give the titles of the first three acts 
of a new musical work which is to startle London shortly 
Act 1—Finding the Opera. Act 2—Finding the Syndicate. 
Act 3—-Finding the Official Receiver.’’ Capital. 

The Little Genius, an adaptation of the great Viennese 
success, Der Wunderknabe, will shortly be produced at the 
Avenue Theatre, by Sir Augustus Harris. 

Sefior Sarasate’s first concert of the season will be given 
in St. James's Hall to-day at 3 o'clock, and Ysaye’s second 
recital also takes place in Queen's Hall at the same hour, 
when his brother, Théophile Ysaye, a pianist, will make 
his London début. 

The Lady Mayoress held a brilliant musical reception 
in the Mansion House on Tuesday, when a good program 
Great encouragement to music has always 


66 


was provided. 
been given by the municipal authorities. 
Miss Fanny Wentworth, the popular entertainer, is very 
enthusiastic over her treatment in America. She says she 
was greatly appreciated at the best entertainments, but 
was not so successful in pleasing a ‘‘ variety '’ audience. 
Mr. Watkin-Mills and Mr. Ben Davies, who had the 
escort of Fitzsimmons on their return journey, are more 
enthusiastic than ever over their success in the United 
States, and are looking forward to returning there shortly. 
Mr. Ernest Cavour, concert agent, has opened an agency 
in Berlin at 23 Mittelstrasse. 
M. Hardy Thé, the French baritone, is now in London. 
The two clever young artists, M. Louis Pecskai and M. 
Marix Loevensohn, will give a concert in St. James’ Hall 
on June 15. 
Dr. Richter has now settled his forthcoming tour for 
England. He always has a long talk when he is here with 
Mr. Vert about an American tour, and every time some- 
thing prevents one being arranged. Sefior Sarasate will 
also make a tour here next autumn. 
Among the Americans we have seen here this week have 
been Mlle. Theo Dorée, of Cincinnat:; Miss Lucy Clark, 
who I understand has made an arrangement with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company; Mr. George Devolle, who has been 
studying with Delle Sedie in Paris and was formerly a 
pupil of Mr. Bristol, of New York; Miss Jeanne Franko, 
Mr. Bristol, Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, who is taking a rest 
after his hard work as Shamus O' Brien, and many others. 
Miss Rita Elandi, the American prima donna, and Miss 
Mary Howe, have been engaged by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. 
Chaminade arrived in London last Thursday, and Miss 
Carlotta Desvignes has returned from the United States. 
Among American artists announced for the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society next season are Miss Ella Russell, 
Miss Katharine Fisk, and Mr. David Bispham. 
Aida is now in active preparation at the Opera, and will 
be given within the next ten days with M. Alvarez in the 
cast. Tristan and Isolde, with Jean de Reszké and Mme. 
Albani, wiil be given the last of the month. 
I understand that we are to have a performance of Mas- 
cagni’s Zanetto this season, but it will be only a recital 
given by the Ravogli sisters at the house of Mrs. Beer. 
Miss Mary Chatterton, harpist, will give a concert in 
Queen's Hall on Tuesday. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings has been elected principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, and I shall have more to say 
about him later. It is a very popular election. 

CONCERTS. 
Dr. Richter’s second concert was given in St. James’ 
Hall on Monday, June 1, to an audience that crowded the 


hall to its utmost capacity. There was little enthusiasm to 
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pare, however, for which the heat had something to do, 
no doubt, but the program was also of an unsensational 
haracter, except as to the humorous composition of Rich- 
ard Strauss, which provoked merriment rather than emo- 


tional strain. The Brahms Tragic overture, with which 
the concert opened, was also little likely to make an audi- 
ence demonstrative, and Dr. Richter’s arrangement of a 
election from Wagner's Ring brought the first part of 
the program to end. 
tirely of Dvordk’s From the New World symphony, which 


an The second part consisted en- 


ceived a most sympathetic and profoundly intelligent 


nterpretation 
Ysaye, in the Queen's Hall on Saturday, June 30, again 
rroved to the large audience that he is one of the few who 
in be called the world's ‘‘ greatest ’’ violinists. He has 
the power, breadth, and virility of the best of one 


chool, and the delicacy of nuance, charm, ease, and in- 
the other. I hope that M. Ysaye will 
it our city oftener, and | that Mr. 
ifficient financial support from the London public to 


inuating grace of 
trust Newman will 





+ 


luce him to bring this great artist regularly to our 
hores. 

rhe sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society was given 
n the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday to an audience which 


’ 


ould with difficulty be roused toenthusiasm. The pianist 


evening, Mr. Mark Hambourg, was able, however, 
* 1% . 

exacting Philharmonic audience a pro 

The in D, 


Hambourg played with great fire, and 


from the 


o elicit 
unced 
Mr 


brilliancy 


ovation concerto was Rubinstein’s 


which power, 


In the extra number he most wisely chose a 


osition in which delicacy and sympathy were required 
Chopin's F sharp major 
Mile 


ind 
the evening, and sang a melody by Ambroise 


nocturne 
Giulia Sofia Ravogli were the vocalists of 





Thomas and 


an Ave Maria of Cherubini. 

The principal item on the program was Beethoven's 
Eroica symphony, which received an intelligent rendering ; 
but the best performed orchestral number was Saint-Saéns' 
le htful Rouet d’Omphale symphonic poem. The con- 


ert began with 


ander Mackenzie 


the ‘I'welfth Night overture by Sir Alex- 


a composition which has been heard 


before at the Philharmonic concerts, and which therefore 
loes not at this time call for detailed criticism, but we 
must record a satisfactory performance. 

Eugen d’Albert’s fourth piano recital contained two 
Beethoven sonatas; variations on a theme by Handel, op. 
44, by Brahms; Liszt's only sonata, which was played by 


d'Albert with all his impassioned ardor; Chopin's ballade, 


op. 47, in A flat, was not quite what a master like d’ Albert 
Why does d’Albert end his concerts with 

virtuosi production like Nachtfalter Walzer, by Strauss- 
lausig He too mighty a nature for it, first of all, 
and further, think 
rood taste that they should enjoy such sudden transitions 


17 
ould 


make it 


has 


why 


does he so little of his hearers’ 
A very favorable impression was created by Louis Pecskai 
A violinist 


prophe SY 


; recital in St. James’ Hall on the 29th ult. 


at capabilities, it would safe to | 





appear 


hat this young boy will one day count among the highest 
of his profession. ‘The first piece on the program, Men- 
delssohn’s concerto, was played by Mons. Pecskai with 
nfinite expression, breadth, and fire, while his reading of 


he inevitable Ciaconna by Bach, though differing essen- 


tially from that of Dr. Joachim, was yet fairly satisfactory, 
The 


vell displayed in the daintiest possible Gondellied by 


and won great applause. diversity of his style was 


sgambati, a curious Hungarian folk song of many trills, 





and harmonics, and Tartini’s Teufelstriller sonata. 


1 


Miss Marguerite Hall contributed three songs of the old 


Italian school in perfect style, and later on sang Love 


Lullaby, by Goring Thomas, and Chaminade’s L’amour 


apti, 


| to any program, and 


most welcome additions 
solos Mons. Louis Pecskai 


two 


with three short characteristic 
oncluded his successful recital. 


Miss Marie 


agreeable sur 


Forrest's first vocal recital gave us a most 


prise. She fills up a gap in the musical doings 


she is a ‘‘ Liedersinger’’ par excellence. 


‘‘Ah, si vous saviez comme on pleure."’ 


Mrs. Fisk. Hulland contributed 


numbers. 


Mr. Edgar 


May 28 


included 


was a very creditable performance. 


the quintet for strings in E flat, op. 97, 


stitution. 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 


hout 
nounced Die Meistersinger on that night at 7.30. 
what 
heard Never mind the ‘‘ sweets,’’ 
of a far better kind presently. 


Covent Garden; drive fast!”’ 


fell on the first act. 


The manner in which the magnificent overture 


realized, for 
work has never been witnessed in London. 
the original German text instead of 
version which was used on Saturday. 
kv 


far and away the best of her many assumptions. 


sonated r with an archness and 


her rendering of the part was very fine. 


de Reszké’s Walter. It 


sance is hard to gain 


Walter’ 
and the truly in 


in like circumstances could resist 
ot Spring before the ‘‘ Meistersingers, 
spired Prize Song, were sung to perfection. 
i de Reszké 


Sachs of Edouard 


that a magnificent voice can give. 


born Walter von Stolzing. The Beckme 


In the first act the 


forget 
to forget. 


an expression may be allowed—was marvelous. 


by the sounds from the orchestra, 
with the music were his movements and gestures. 


of M. Plangon; and M. 
congratulated upon his personation of Davw/d. 
respect it was excellent. 
Mile 
usual completeness, M. Gilibert took the part of Av¢hner, 
and the other ‘‘ Meistersingers’’ were adequately rerre- 
sented. The members of the chorus acted as well as sung, 


and deserved to be praised accordingly. Saving for an 


of London, at least when the Henschels are not here, for 
She has a pleas- 
ant and well-trained mezzo soprano voice and a most in- 
telligent and sensitive comprehension of what she sings. 
I would particularly mention the beautiful Brahms song 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer and Gounod’s Priére, 
Some beautiful 
duets by Erlanger were sung by the concert giver and 
several 


The college concert of the Royal College of Music on 
The program 
by 
Dvorak, and the quartet for piano and strings in G minor, 
op. 25, by Brahms, rather a heavy undertaking by such 
young performers, but instrumentalists as well as singers 
showed that there is good serious work done at the in- 


Sir Augustus Harris must have disturbed the dinner 
of many of his patrons on Saturday, for he an- 
But 
is a dinner when Wagner's great comic opera 1s to be 
there will be plenty 
Away with the dessert! 


Signor Mancinelli gave his audience a few minutes 
grace, and then he raised his baton, and did not lay it 
down again for one hour and a quarter, when the curtain 


was 
played raised pleasurable anticipations of a good perform- 
ance of what was to follow, and these anticipations were 
a finer all-round interpretation of the exacting 
It could only 
be surpassed by a performance with the same cast singing 
Muzzucato’s Italian 

Mme.. Eames per- 
vivacity that made it 
Vocally 
No prima donna 
ever had a more inspiring and seductive lover than Jean 
is true Ava, as drawn by the 
author, cannot be said to be a young lady whose complai- 
Her conduct in church is distinctly 
reprehensible, but Jean makes it all quite natural, for he 
courts her with a refined and manly ardor that no maid 


s beautiful Song 


The Hans 
had all the impressiveness 
The reading was char- 
acterized by attractive frankness and bonhomie, and formed 
an effective contrast to the knightly bearing of the noble 
sser of Mr. David 
Bispham is an impersonation that once seen is impossible 
expression on his face of 
narrow-minded pedantry and sagacious stupidity—if such 
The sere- 
nade in the second act was a masterpiece of humor, and 
although the portrayal of Aeckmesser's fright in the first 
scene of the third act was somewhat overdrawn, the actor 
seemed as though he were being veritably blown about 
so perfectly unanimous 
Pog- 
ner's speeches were declaimed with all the dignity and 
beauty of vocal tone ever remarkable in the embodiments 
3onnard deserves to be warmly 
In every 
Vaddalena was undertaken by 


3auermeister, and enacted with this versatile artist’s 


occasional overlooking of the piano, the orchestra merit 
unstinted praise, and Signor Mancinelli, who conducted, 
well deserved the hearty congratulations which he, in 
common with the principal artists, received after each act 
from an enthusiastic audience. . 
From Die Meistersinger Flotow's to Martha is a long 
stride, but the revival of the last-named work on Tuesday 
had its elements of interest, not least among them being the 
accentuation of the enormous development which has taken 
place in this branch of art during the last few years. 
Martha, which was originally produced at Vienna on 
November 24, 1847, is the only surviving lyric drama of 
the many which Flotow composed. For many years it 
was the ambition of every prima donna to appear as the 
and all operatic tenors of renown 
The reason of thisis not far 


frolicsome heroine, 
sought to be heard as Lzone/. 
to seek; both parts are provided with many beautiful and 
thoroughly vocal melodies, those for J/artha formerly in- 
cluding The Last Rose of Summer, and the airs for Lzone/ 
comprising the famous M’appari, which never failed to excite 
the enthusiasm of the audience. Nowadays, however, we 
demand greater appropriateness and intensity of expression 
than can be given in the old Italian form of opera,and thus 
VWartha seems to us like some old dame stepping out of 
an ancestral picture, whose quaint dress excites a smile 
instead of the admiration it called forth from our fore- 
fathers. 

On Tuesday the characters of Martha and Nancy were 
respectively played in a vivacious and effective manner by 
Miss Marie Engle and Mme. Mantelli, and the lovesick 
hero and his foster-brother, /’/un4e/—the latter comically 
announced in the program as P/umketto—were personated 
in a distinctive fashion by Signor Cremonini and Edouard 
de Reszké. The first named artist again showed his pos- 
session of dramatic perception, and used his pleasing voice 
with excellent effect. M. de Reszké imparted individuality 
to his part, and sang the famous Beer Song with a vigor 
that raised the enthusiasm of the house. Pini 
Corri was an excellent 7y/s/an, and Signor de Vaschetti 
was the Sheriff. The chorus sang well, and entered into 
the more lively portions of the work with commendable 


Signor 


spirit, the three lady soloists in the market scene fulfilling 


their brief duties in an admirable manner. The costumes 


in point of period were somewhat mixed, and the spears 
of the huntresses in the last act of fearsome proportions. 
all, sundry other 


of the work, which not a 


But, after hese and matters only in 
creased the unconscious humot 
little added to the enjoyment of the performance. Signor 


Bevignani conducted. F. V. ATwater. 


Adele Laeis Baldwin at Brantford. —The Brantford 
Musical Society presented Handel's Samson and Delilah 
on June 4 before an audience of 2,400 people, under the 
direction of Mr. F. G. Rogers, of England 
Mrs. Baldwin is the possessor of a contralto of great power and 
sweetness. Her interpretation of the numbers which fell to her lot 
was most finished and impressive, and she made a splendid impres 
sion upon the vast audience. Her low notes in particular are unsur- 
passed, and she easily occupies a high place in the ranks of oratorio 


singers.—Arantford Courier. 


Mrs. Baldwin, the contralto, has a voice of good range, and one 
that is wonderfully rich in the lower notes particularly ; she hada 
heavy part to play and sustained it well. Mrs. Baldwin sang very 
powerfully the dramatic episode: Here lies the proof :—If Dagon be 
thy god, with high devotion invocate his aid.— Brantford Expositor 


A 


position in a conservatory of musi 


SUCCESSFUL and experienced instructor, also con 
cert pianist and composer, desires to take a leading 
or college where a 
gentleman and first-class artist is desired. Highest refer- 
Address Piano, care of Tuk Musicat Courter, New 


ences 

York. 

ae SALE —Prominent teacher Piano, Organ and 
Harmony, annual income over $3,000, about to 

locate in New York, offers his school (established ten 


years), in Eastern lake city of 400,000, at reasonable figure 
Address Opportunity, care MusicaL Courter. 





CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


CONTRALTO. Concert and Oratorio. 


Address care of BOOSEY & CoO., 
9 East 17th Street, New York, 





Premier Military Band for a Quarter of a Century! 


Gilmore’s Famous Band 


Twenty sec Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y 


the distinguished Virtuoso, Composer and Conductor 


ond 


Directed by 


VICTOR HERBERT. 


ITINERY : May 9% to September 7, Washington Park-on-Delaware, 

Philadelphia, Pa 

September 9 to October 3, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo 

October 5 to October 4, West Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Atter October 24 Touring. 
sitions, &c. For terms apply to 


JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 


Room 2 Steinway Hall, 


Band available for Concerts, Expo 


GEO, N, LOOMIS, 








tee CHICAGO MARINE BAND 


T. P. BROOKE, Conductor. 


GREATEST POPULAR -MUSIC 
BAND IN THE WORLD. 


’ 





* Standing Room ” sign used regularly 
two seasons in Chicago and people 
turned away from most concerts. No 
other band ever did this. See what 
good critics say Ais season ;: 

CHtcaGo TRIBUNE 
of America."’ 

BurraLo Courter—“ Superior to both Gilmore's 
and Sousa’s bands."’ 

Detroit TRIBUNE—“ Most perfect organization 
of its kind in America 


“The crack military band 


chosen ex 


STAATS-ZEITUNG—“ Brooke 1s our 
pounder of popular music." 
HUNDREDS MORE EQUAL TO THESF 





On tour April and May. Philadelphia, 100 days, commencing 

May 30. Pittsburgh Exposition, commencing September 9. On 

tour October 17 to November 15 Chicago opening, third concert 

season, November 15. 

HOWARD PEW, 
Manager. 


200 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





109 East i4th St., New York. 


Business Manager 





NEW SONGS scsastian b. SCHLESINGER. 


There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 
Love, | Shall Know It All. 
Hark to My Lute. 


Love Haunted, 
Little Boy Blue. 
Phil's Secret. 


Published by J. M. SCMROEDER, 


12 EAST |Grw STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


— AND HIS — 


GRAND CONCERT BAND 


Are Touring inthe Middle States 
to Phenomenal Business. 


The Band will arrive in New York just in time to begin its Man- 
hattan Beach season June 14, when it will give daily afternoon and 
evening concerts until September 7, when Mr. Scusa will go to 
Europe for a long needed rest, returning for his annua} tour of the 
entire continent betwecn Halifax and San Francisco, lasting until 
the middle of June following. The great Band is everywhere in 
demand, and ever un the go. 


Address D. BLAKELY, Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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BOSTON, Mass., June 14, 1896. 
HE Yankee Cruiser, a nautical operetta in three 
acts, libretto and music by Mr. Fred. Miller, Jr., was 
given ‘‘for the first time on any stage’’ at the Boston 
I am told that this operetta is a revision 


performed months without 


Museum June 8. 


ot Naacy Lee some ago 
marked success. 

Mr. Miller, as you probably know, is the composer of 
those amiable pieces Ship Ahoy, The Golden Wedding, 


Davy Jones. His friends say that he has no large preten- 


sions; ‘ all he wishes is to write the songs of the people.’ 
But hitherto the people have refused to sing them. 

The plot of his latest ‘‘ howling success,’’ to borrow the 
fine phrase of the passionate press agent, is simple and 
dull. There is a provost marshal, there is a major of home 
guards, They are in command of Kittery at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. 
There is a United States man-of-war, and there is a poor 
devil of a tenor in command of a merchant vessel, who is 


They are also the chief comedians. 


arrested on the charge of treason. He was arrested by 
mistake, but until the mistake is corrected he suffers, and 
There is an old 
There is a rival col- 


so does his sweetheart, who is a soprano, 
maid at the head of a girl’s school. 
lection of girls, who go through a wooden dumbbell drill. 
In the second and third acts everybody wanders, ap- 
parently, at will, over the deck of the man-of-war, 

Mr. Miller is naif and simple in all that he undertakes. 
His dialogue can be understood by tender children; his 
story has the artlessness of slate drawing in primary 
When he writes music he harks back to the pipe 
His style in invari- 
his career there are no three dis- 


schools, 
period, when there were few notes. 
able, unmistakable. In 
tincts periods of creative art. 

3ut neither the plot—Wordsworthian, not Browningesque 
which reminds one of Mr. Edward Everett 
The 
The chorus sings admirably. 


nor the music, 
Rice in his unhappiest moments, is worth discussion. 
piece is prettily staged. 
The features of the performance are the medley of bur- 
lesque dances by Mr. W. H. Sloan and the pleasing per- 
sonality of Miss Aimée Van Dyne, a young woman of 
slight vocal ability. As a whole the Yankee Cruiser is un- 
utterably foolish and dull. 

For the sake of record I give the cast 


Ca ER ii stasis deadaakicdseicdss cnn si endndwn coded Charles Wayne 
Felix Trott.....cccscscce - eveccecccccccccsces occccee Wm. H. Sloan 
Lieut. Jack Danforth..........s+008 cee Orecerevereserone W. G. Stewart 
CHMNEE NOG icc cecsccccccccstscasceses ..Charles E. Landie 
Captain Fogg.........csccece cccsecceeee cece sovcscssces Robert Evans 


iesbd¥sbsvercmnedivans Lee Dougherty 
swaepeukadbe decease Charles Bonner 


Old Grizzly .... 
Sergeant Knotts.... 


EE cn coacaksints cetsdvesccepstqeuavess cackuepoeueenes Florence Dunbar 
SP istcck cdvesccéestavincvsvucscsédgesiausads ...Aimée Van Dyne 
MORIC. .ccccrcccccrccccessccceseseccesceecces Fentecesteaae Clara Thropp 
PEUdeNCe.......0 scccsccccrccevereseveressovesreeece Jennie Weathersby 
Cagtete 06 Cadeeii coc s oc dindcnsrsecccccncecsuapncedeass Tillie Richardson 


The managers, the press agent and other friends of Mr. 
Miller may say, ‘‘ But what do you want? The Yankee 
Cruiser is a summer show. 

In other words, a summer show must not only be toler- 
ated, it must be praised by the newspapers. The libretto 
may be indescribably dull, the music fatuous or stolen, 


the jests ancient or pointless, the performance tiresome 
all this is not to be considered, for ‘‘ it’s a summer show.”’ 


It would appear then that dancing which would not be 
tolerated in winter must be seductive or inspiriting in 
June; that men and women are not’ expected to sing in 
tune or with any skill in June; that music which is neither 
original in melody nor respectable in harmonic or rhythmic 
treatment sounds surprisingly well in June; that come- 
are rushlights, in June are blazing 
appear, if the position taken by the 
agents be true, that a summer audi- 


dians who in winter 


stars. It would also 
managers and press 
ence must inevitably be composed of male and female im- 
beciles. and it is therefor necessary to cater to them. 

Now June 2 a patriotic operetta, the Liberty Bell, was 
performed for the first time in this city at the Boston 
Theatre. It was put on fora summer’s run. The news- 
papers of June 3 condemned it with agreeable unanimity. 
The public was not allured to the theatre by the fact that 
heroes of the Revolution were to be seen in a ballet or by 
the opportunity of hearing ‘‘ the exact tone of the Liberty 
bell at Philadelphia taken by express permission.’ The 
operetta died June 6. 

As I did not see the Liberty Bell Iam unable to say 
whether the Yankee Cruiser is superior or inferior. I can- 
not imagine anything slower than the latter. In fact it is 
so slow that I should not be surprised if it had ‘‘ a popular 
run.’’ The only newspapers I happened to see June 9 
were the //era/d, the Journal and the 7ranscript. They 
condemned the show unsparingly. 


* 
* « 


After the public condemnation comes the reversal of 
It is the habit of 
the leading newspapers of Boston to publish dramaticnotes 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. 


opinion by the passionate press agent. 


The passionate press 
agent endeavors to reverse the critical opinion expressed 
editorially Tuesday by paragraphs of absurd puffery on 
the days named above. He does not confine himself to 
news items or statements of fact. He deliberately tries to 
usurp the seat of the critic. I regretito add that some of 
his slush appears, for the dramatic editor cannot stay in 
the office from sunrise to sunrise simply for the purpose 
of tempering the impudence of the puffer. 

The press agent takes this stand: ‘‘ We advertise in your 
paper. You have no more right to find fault with our 
piece than you have to complain of the dry goods or the 
patent medicine of a firm that advertises in your paper."’ 

But does the theatre manager advertise simply to help 
the paper pecuniarily ? 
by his advertisement. 


He has a right to the space filled 
He has no right to even advance 
notices. They are printed as an act of courtesy toward 
the manager and as news for the benefit of the public. 
He has no right whatever to insist on the insertion of 
absurd puffs which deceive the readers and shake their 
confidence in the paper that is weak enough to publish 
them. 

A managing editor hires a man to review dramatic or 
musical performances. If he has confidence in him he 
should let the critic state his opinions as they seem good 
to him. If the editor has not confidence in him, he should 
not have hired him. 


should discharge the critic. These, surely, are self-evident 


If the editor loses confidence he 


propositions. 
* sy * 

There are press agents in Boston and on the road who 
are intelligent, sensible, hard-working men. They supply 
the newspapers with items of interest and statements of 
fact concerning the shows represented by them. This 
type is fast becoming extinct. It is in rapid pursuit of 
the dodo. 

And yet I cannot resist a feeling of admiration for the 
more common type, the passionate press agent of flam- 
His invention 
surpasses that of tellers of Arabian and Persian tales. He 
is never ata loss for dates, which he plucks with either 
hand from the tall tree of misinformation. The humblest 
soubrette has had a life of incredible adventure. The 
habits of the leading woman are known to him as though 


boyant rhetoric and torrid imagination. 


He invents vocabularies 
He is an arsenal of photo- 


he were physician or confessor. 
of strange, exotic eulogy. 
graphs and clippings. His enthusiasm is epic. 


And with admiration there is the feeling of pity. The 








mental! strain is torturing. The physical exertion is rack- 
ing. Did you ever see a press agent of mature years ? 
They do not lasta long time. What becomes of them ? 
They apparently ‘do not die. Did you ever have an op- 
portunity of attending the funeral of a press agent, how- 
ever mightily you may have yearned for it ? 

* : * 

A local press agent, eaten up by the zeal of his house, 
proclaimed lately in megaphonic tones, ‘‘the Western 
Hemisphere has never seen a production equal”’ to that 
of Aida given at the theatre which retainshim. Why 
did he pass over the Eastern Hemisphere, which contains 
Arope, Irope, Orope, Urope and Bulambemba Point ? 
Why did he make no reference to other members of the 
solar system ? Why this shrinking reserve ? 

* o 

This reminds me that A/uséc for June published singular 
reviews of performances in Boston. These reviews are 
the handiwork of Mr. John Lathrop Mathews. The young 
man was deeply impressed by Sousa’s El Capitan. I quote 
from page 165. Mr. Mathews speaks of the second act. 
‘Information is brought of the approach of the Spaniards, 
and with the entire cast on the stage and the introduction 
of several pieces of brass as a military band on the stage, 
the act concludes with the grandest finale I have ever 
heard.”’ 

Now ina review of the performance of The Huguenots 
at the Castle Square, Mr. Mathews asserts that ‘‘ the third 
and final act was simply grand.’’ I assure you that the 
fourth act was sung, but Mr. Mathews, in his delirious 
enjoyment, probably lost the count of the acts, ‘‘ With 
the departure of the plotters and the beginning of the long 
duet between Raoul and Valentine came a finale which I 
have seldom seen equaled in grand opera.’’ It appears 
that the only finale which surpasses it is the finale of the 
second act of E] Capitan. Would 
that Wagner were living to rejoice in your discomfiture ! 

Mr. Mathews shows himself a master in the art of 
‘It was, in fact, the first time T 


Alas, poor Meyerbeer ! 


honey-daubing. have 
ever really enjoyed the opera (The Huguenots), because 
the first time I have understood it.’’ I quote literatim et 
verbatim. 

But why does Mr. Mathews go out of his way to sneer 
at the wretched critics of Boston, who, like the Western 
pianist, were doing their best? ‘‘ The next morning,’’ 
says Mr. Mathews, ‘‘some of the newspapers of Boston, 
which had been full of advice to the company not to at- 
tempt the work, slurred over the performance with half a 
’* What newspaper, sir, gave such 
What 
newspaper, sir, the morning after the performance pub- 
lished ‘* half a column of apologies "’ ? 

The facts in the case of this performance are few and 
to the point. The orchestration was not that of Meyer- 
beer. The were in the main excellent. The 
piece was well mounted. The chief singers made a brave 
effort, but they were hopelessly overweighted, vocally and 


column of apologies. 
advice to the company before the performance ? 


choruses 


There were pleasing moments, but the per- 
The 
It was 


dramatically. 
formance as a whole was necessarily inadequate. 
opera was announced for a run of two weeks. 
taken off after the end of the first week. 

Mr. Mathews writes with the blind, unreasoning convic- 
tion of a passionate press agent. 

* bs * 

A double bill was given at the Castle Square Theatre 
last week: Offenbach’s Marriage by Lanterns, with Miss 
Link, Miss Diard, Miss Lichter, Miss Ladd and Mr. Han- 
shue in the cast; and Pagliacci, with Miss Lichter alternat- 
Nedda ; Mr. 
Mr. Mertens as 7unzo, Mr. Thos. E. Greene as Pepfe, and 
Mr. Schuster as Sz/vzo. 
am told that Mr. Mertens the opening night sang before 
the curtain in the prologue, not in 7addeo’s dress, but in 
The curtain fell and 


ing with Miss Diard as Bassett as Canzo, 


I did not see the performance. I 


smug conventional evening attire. 
he made a lightning change. To-morrow night the oper- 
etta will be Falka, sung by the company that has been in 
Philadel phia. eo «* 

The Handel and Haydn Society filled the vacant direc- 


torial positions last Monday night. The friends of Mr. 





The Widest Ranged 
Soprano in the World. 
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Under the Management of 
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Lang are now in an official majority, and there is little 
Mr he ‘* per- 
uaded '' to accept the office. 

It is rumored that many of the chorus are opposed to 


doubt of Lang’s re-election, if can be 


Mr. Lang, and that they would welcome the return of Mr. 
I yield to no one in my admiration for the past 
ervit Mi For 
nany years he was indefatigable, courageous, intelligent. 
lhe Hiindel and Haydn Society owes him a heavy debt of 
3ut it would be unwise to reappoint Mr. Zer- 

Mr. Lang should refuse the honor once so 
sought by him Mr. Zerrahn, alas, is no 
ull possession of his physical powers. ‘Tis folly 


be a mistaken kindness to ignore 


Zerrahn 


Zerrahn as a musician in this town. 


es ot 


vratitude 
ihn, even if 
agerly For 
onger in! 
to deny this; it would 
the fact 

* * 


MusIcal 


of late concerning the life, opinions and works 
who 


here has been considerable discussion in Tut 

KIEb 
f Modeste Petrovitch Moussorgski. I those 
the life of 
this Russian The 
volume was published this year in Paris by the Société du 
Mercure edition. 
Ihe 
iterest; 


refer 


to 


themselves with the facts in 
Pierre d’Alheim. 


acquaint 


to Moussorgski, by 


ish 


There is already a second 
price is 3 frs. 50 centimes. There is much that will 
is also much that will furnish amusement. 


de France 


there 


. 
< * 


Lovers of Wagner will be interested in D’Annunzio’s 
Triomphe de la Mort, for one of the chapters is devoted to 
a remarkable « ulogy of Tristan and Isolde. 


Poitier Hau 


= 


Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON, June 13, 1896 
a number of musicians and musical people 


Thaxter Parks on Wednes- 


There were 
it the house of Mrs. 
day evening, June 10, when the compositions of Mr. 
Mr. Glover is a very young 


Frederic 


Glover were given a hearing. 
man, who seems to have already made a deep impression 
Those were 


with his songs and music for piano who 


present on Wednesday evening speak in the highest praise 


»f what he has accomplished and prophesy a brilliant 


future for him 

On Thursday evening a vocal recital was given Miss 
Gertrude M. Rennyson, assisted by Mr. Clifford Sprunt, 
Mr. Delbert Webster and Signor Augusto Rotoli, in Elo 
cution Hall of the New England Conservatory. 

Mr. Sandford Keith Gurney and Mr. O. J. Hackett, two 


Boston singers who have met with good success this 


by 


past 

season, leave June 22 for a vacation in the mountains. 
Miss Bertha Cushing, accompanied by her left on 

Miss 


shing will study in Paris with one of the best teachers. 


sister, 
the steamship Pavonia this morning for Europe. 
Cu 

The 


New England 


order of exercises for commencement week of the 


Conservatory of Music are as follows 
Thursday, June 18.—Concert by the orchestral class and advanced 
students 
Friday, June 19.— Graduates’ recital of the School of Elocution 
Saturday, June 20.—Outing of graduating class. 


Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. A. H. Piumb 


Sunday, June 21 
D. D., in Sleeper Hall 

Monday, June 22.—Recital of Graduating Class in Sleeper Hall 

Wednerday, June 4.—Commencement ises in Shawmut 
Avenue Church. Alumni reunion and banquet and trustees’ recep- 
tion to the graduating class 


exer< 


In speaking of the 100th recital given by the pupils of 
Mr. B. T. Hammond, of Worcester, the S/y says 

The by Mr. 
pupils last of the series, but 


the 100th rec 


recital given last evening Hammond's 


was not only the fourth and 
ital that Mr. Hammond has given since he 
made teaching his profession. Asa teacher of the voice 
he stands in the front rank, and his ability is well known 
ind appreciated, His experience has been great, for he 
has had large classes of pupils every year, many of them 


At 


pupils hold prominent musical positions in different places, 


coming from quite a distance. present many of his 


At this series of recitals pupils from fourteen towns out- 
side of Worcester have sung. ‘The four evenings have all 
been interesting, and the singers have done all that could 
be expected, showing thorough and satisfactory training. 
100th recital the studio was elab- 
flowers by Mr. Hammond’s 


In observance of the 


orately decorated with 
friends."’ 

A varied and enjoyable program of music was presented 
at the apartments of Miss Marie Louise Everett in Hotel 
Copley one morning this week. Every bit of room was 
occupied by friends of Miss Everett, and her pupils who 
participated. Miss Hamilton opened the program with 
numbers by Bach and Chopin, and others who followed 
were Mrs. Prior, Miss Bissell, Miss Thomas, Miss Jewel, 
Miss Walker and Miss Arnol« 
of well-merited applause, and tle difficult selections were 


Chere was an abundance 


given with ease and precision, as well as carefully guided 
taste. The piano selections were from Bach, Saint-Saéns, 
Henselt, MacDowell, Moszkowski, Paderewski, Schumann, 
Brahms and Liszt. The vocal numbers by Mrs. Prior and 
Miss Thomas were especially pleasing, the manner as well 
as the method being worthy of commendation. Miss 
Everett’s success as a teacher was never more apparent 
than at this morning's musicale. 

The sixth annual festival of the Choir Guild, third sec- 
tion, was held in Emmanuel Church, Newbury street, the 
choirs of the following churches taking part: Emmanuel, 
3oston; St. Brockton; Our Saviour, Longwood ; 


St. John’s, Lowell; Christ’s, Quincy; St. James’, Roxbury. 


Paul's, 
A large audience was in attendance. Mr. George L. 
Osgood was choirmaster and Charles L. Safford organist. 
The program Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, and the Te Deum Laudamus, by King. There 
The congregation joined in the sing- 


included Gadsby’s 


were five anthems. 
ing of two of the hymns. 
BAND 


PUBLIK CONCERT IN BOSTON, 

City Messenger Leary opened bids this morning for fur- 
nishing band concerts in different parts of the city during 
The bidders were as follows: Stones’ military 
s0ston City Band, ten 


summer 
band, eight concerts for $1,000; 
for $1,000; Baldwin's Cadet Band, eleven con- 


certs for $1,000, and fifty-seven concerts, $4,000; Carter’s 


concerts 


Zand, nine concerts for $1,000, sixty-one concerts for 
$4,000, ora total of seventy concerts The bids were 
taken under advisement. 

It will be noticed that the Germania Band, which has 
given public concerts in Boston for several years, did not 
submit any bid. The reason for this is that that musical or- 
ganization feels that the matter of public concerts has 
been demoralized by the system of bidding until now they 
are compelled, in self-respect, to decline to further cheapen 
the public concerts. The Germania Band's position in the 
matter may be seen from the reply to the letter of the city 
messenger asking for bids, in which Manager George W. 
Stewart says 

The Germania Band would honor 


consider it a great 


to play the ‘ free public concerts’ for the city of Boston, 
but to perform the contract as required in your advertise- 
ment of June 6 would place the price far below what is 


work. 


be willing to pay the customary low price 


universally paid for such Whenever the city may 
of $5 per con- 


oT 


us great pleasure to serve, but until that 


cert, 1t will 
time we must respectfully decline 

Some years ago the uniform price paid to musicians in 
the public concerts was $5 for each concert. Then the 
concerts given in 


give 


aldermen began pulling wires to have 
their immediate neighborhood for the benefit of their con- 


stituents, and this led to the giving of a greater number 


of concerts for the same appropriation. Each alderman 
] 


wanted concerts given at his particular ‘‘ corner,’’ and the 
bands were compelled to furnish their own stands in many 
parts of the city. As a result, under the bids submitted 
this year, one organization offers to furnish public con- 


certs for about $3.25 per musician at each concert, and the 


Germania, with many other bands, thinks this much less 
than a self-respecting organization should have for its ser- 
vices. Either the appropriation should be increased or 
the number of concerts should be restricted, as there seems 
to be no end to the aldermanie demand for melody. 
Transcript, June 13, 1896. 

Pupils of Mr. Thomas P. Currier gave a pleasant 
concert in Association Hall June 6. Miss Fisher, who 
may now be justly ranked as a professional, played Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue and Chopin's Scherzo, op. 
39. Her technic is finely and evenly developed in the 
modern sense. She plays with breadth, spirit and musical 
understanding. Another brilliant pianist is Miss Goodale, 
who played Chaminade’s Toccata and MacDowell’s Hexen- 
tanz. Miss Hurd is a young pianist of undoubted musical 
feeling and good attainments, which were displayed in 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata and Liszt's Twelfth Rhap- 
sodie. Miss Sargent showed brilliant technic in Chopin’s 
A flat ballade and Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli. The concert 
was agreeably varied by Miss Clara Lewis, a contralto 
with an eminently sympathetic voice. 








Consonating Vibrations—No. 3. 

Consonating, Resonating, Reflected Vibrations. 
ERY many are the investigators who have ex- 
haustively studied the office of the mouth in speech 
and song. For a long time it was a great puzzle to un- 
derstand what caused the different vowels. More than a 
century ago the Russian Government offered a prize for 
its solution, and it was gained by Kratzenstein, who, 
however, could not have given the full explanation, for the 
overtones of the human voice had not then been discovered. 
Wheatstone is probably the first who fully enunciated the 
theory now universally believed; for Donders, Floecke, 
Merkel, Helmholtz, Ellis, and Koenig, also many others, 

have placed the theory beyond the suspicion of error. 
What are overtones? They are the fainter and higher 
tones produced by the vibrations of subdivisions of the 
string or membranous reed, the full length vibrations (os- 
cillations) of which are at the same time producing the 
fundamental tone, the only one we hear distinctly. Not 
only the whole vocal cord oscillates, but also at the same 
time a fainter tone is originated by each half, third, fourth, 
&c., of the whole string; for each of these parts has an 
independent oscillation, or swaying of its own, producing 

its own tone. 

3ut the body of air in its mouth has a pitch of its own, 
differing with differing shapes of the cavity; that is, it can 
pulsate, like the air in a flute. Now, if the number per 
second of these pulsations equals the number of vibrations 
started by one of these cordal subdivisions, then the pul 
sating tone is added to the cordal tone and enlarges it, with 
the astonishing effect of utterly changing its quality. For 
instance, if the mouth-air pulsates to sound the B flat of 
the female middle register, the voice will have the sound 
of O; 
another qualtiy of voice would be heard. 


if its pulsation produced a sound of another pitch, 
This is, indeed, 
a remarkable phenomenon! 

All this explanation is very trite and will be made as 
brief as possible. Suffice it to say that some of the vowels, 
such as 0 and ovo, have only one overtone to which the 
mouth can add its synchronous pulsations (pulsations oc- 
curring as many times a second as the division of the vocal 
cords vibrates), while others, such as ¢ (met) and ce (eel) 
have two such overtones. 

But observe well; these pulsations, whether of one over 
tone or of two, occupy the whole variable cavity of the 
mouth. For the vowels 0 and vv, the whoie contained 
body of air puisates from one end of the mouth to the other 
to resonate the single overtone. For the sharper vowels, 
éand ee, two overtones also occupy the whole mouth, the 
higher one pulsating between the tongue and the roof of 
the mouth, the lower in the cavity behind the tongue. 





DO YOU SING 
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What cavity is left by changing the form of which the 
artistic quality of the tone can be improved? There is 
absolutely none. It is true that Alexander J. Ellis believed 
that there are many lesser resonance chambers, such as 
the ventricles, the space behind the epiglottis, the little 
grooves between the arches of the palate, even the space 
between the epiglottis and the uvula and gaps between 
the teeth; also the nasal cavities, &c. But it has been 
proved that the nasal cavities are shut off from all vocal 
waves by the soft palate, and not one of the other cavities 
mentioned can be independently changed by the singer. 
How could the size or shape of the ventricles be modified, 
or the little space betweenthe uvula and the epiglottis, 
or the one between the epiglottis and the false vocal cords ? 
The first is utterly beyond control. The others can be 
changed only by such changes of the tongue and lips as 
are required to form the different vowels either of speech 
or song; and they can be changed in no other manner 
whatever. Their control can have no interest to teacher 
or pupil; no more, indeed, than the gaps between the 
teeth with which Ellis classes them. 

Does not every reader notice how much easier it is to 
understand a child than a grown person? Could the most 
skillful linguist extant teach a ten-year-old school girl 
how to pronounce the vowels @, vo, é or ce more clearly, 
more perfectly, than she has learned them at home from 
of refinement? Impossible! Even 
though the individual quality of voice may be peculiar, 
harsh or pleasing, the vowel quality is unmistakable. What 
Could she be told 
to hold the tongue is some unusual position, to open the 


parents moderate 


could possibly be said to such a child ? 


or 


to ‘‘open the throat,’’ or to relax 
nearly all of them 


mouth more widely, 
all effort? All these 
injurious, would lead to changes in the shape of the main 
cavity of the mouth, not directly to alterations of the 


items of advice, 


minor nooks and crevices and fissures detailed by Ellis. 

Consequently, although it is true that the purest as well 
as the least pure speaking voice must be greatly, radically 
changed before it can be ennobled to the artistic singing 
voice, this transforming change is due to other agencies 
than the resonating cavities of the mouth. In precisely 
the same position of the tongue, a coarse, hollow, or re- 
fined and beautiful tone may be sung. If these little clefts 
actually do decide tne individual, the personal quality of 
the tone in any degree, that quality obtains for all the 
singer's tones, good, bad or indifferent. 

So much has been said, and said so positively, because 
a contrary view is widely taken and acted upon. Especially 


have the sinking of the tongue and the expanding and rais- 





ing of soft palate or rear roof of the mouth been supposed to 


work magic as vocal discipline. So has ‘‘ the smile "’ been 


advised for some occult reason. Why these practices are 


pernicious will soon be made clear. For the present it 
need only be said that these distortions of the mouth only 
injure the vocal quality, and are not indulged in by many 
With 


the best vocal quality; the 


of our most renowned exemplars of artistic song. 
many even of these the has 
owel which sounds the most beautiful with a far greater is 
the v, or the aw (awe); not because the one vowel or the 
other is intrinsically a better medium, but solely because 
the particular artist has by some accident associated better 
habits of throat or mouth with one special vowel than with 
another, 
What are these truly transforming habits; 


ageable force is it that the singer can so apply that, with 


what man- 


precisely the same position of tongue and lips, for instance, 


he can émit a tone of supreme beauty or of unmusical 


character? 
Secondary Osctllations 


Consonating Vibration 


This force is the singer’s ability to bring the boundaries 
of the mouth’'s cavity into such firm connection with the 
Adam's apple (larynx) that they will themselves oscillate 
synchronously with the vocal cords and themselves orig- 
inate consonating vibrations of vastly larger power be- 
cause their extent, such as the muscular surfaces of the 


palate, cheeks, tongue, &c., is so many times greater than 
the upper surface of the vocal cords. This firm connection 
is made by the voluntary contraction of the muscles which 
unite the larynx with the larger boundaries and which 
themselves form a large part of those boundaries. 

To illustrate, if the string of a bow is pulled by the hand, 
the ends of the wooden curve will be drawn nearer to- 
gether. When the string is released the «nds will again 
fall apart. Similarly, when breath presses upward against 
the under side of the vocal cords, or shelves, they are 
pushed upward and will pull a little together the parts of 
the larynx to which the ends are attached. But this up- 
ward pressure then blows the cords apart; the breath for 
an instant escapes, and the cords fall to their original posi- 
tion, just as did the ends of the bow when the string was 
twanged. At that instant the laryngeal parts just now 
pulled together will fall apart. 

In this manner the larynx is thrown into oscillation and 
so rapidly that its surface—the part bordering upon the 
vocal channel from cords to lips—originates waves of air, 
consonating vibrations because they are made by the os- 
cillations of a solid body, the larynx. Even this surface 
is far more extensive than the upper surface of the vocal 
cords; but it is still very insignificant when we think how 
magnificent is the power of the artistic voice. Is there any 
means by which these oscillations of the Adam’s apple 
(larynx) may be communicated to a greater extent of the 
boundaries of the vocal channel? How much of this 
extensive surface, all the way from the upper larynx to 
the lips, can be made to oscillate ? 

Is it not a most beneficent provision or an astounding 
chance of evolution that nearly the whole of this large 
expanse may be brought into musical union with the tiny 
cords, that their feeble swayings up and down can throw 
this manifold greater superficies into subservient oscilla- 
tion, compelling it to originate consonating waves to be 
aded to their own feeble waves, with the grand, the mar- 
velous result of the transcendently beautiful and powerful 
singing voice! 

These circumferent parts, the tongue, palate, cheeks, 
lips, &c., are not so firmly joined to the larynx that its 
swayings will throw them into oscillation if they are in 
a state of 
and it is the change in the 
brings them into oscillating connection with the larynx. 

The writer knows that his readers will find the same diffi- 


They consist mainly of muscles; 
Slale of these muscles that 


relaxation. 


culty he himself has found in looking at the material of 
which the human frame is composed in as practical, as 
a manner as he looks at other materials, 
such and wire. To remove this superstitious 
feeling as far as is dimly possible, let the same material 


common sense 


as wood 


be used for the most matter of fact and relevant illus- 
tration. 

The meat you eat is nearly all muscle, the same material 
as that which lines the human mouth. Suppose you were 
to cut a very thin slice of porterhouse steak and lay it on 
a table; let it be oblong in shape and have one narrow 
Well, stick a fork into that corner and 
If you could shake it 


projecting corner. 
shake it from one side to the other. 
about 440 times a second you would hear the note A, the 
middle A of For it makes no particle 
of difference what it is that disturbs the air so frequently 


the female voice. 


and regularly; it may be jets of air, or wood, or metal, 
or jelly, or meat, or living muscle, in any case the note A 
would be produced by about 440 shakings, swayings, vi- 
brations, or oscillations. 

3ut the power of this sound, of this tone, A, depends 
upon the violence of these shakings or oscillations, and the 
size of the shaken The shaken 
corner of a tender Savarin filet would disturb but little of 


material or oscillating. 


the main 3ut suppose this whole mass had the 


admirable solidity of the steak served to the Indiana drum- 


mass. 


mer, which he returned with an apology worthy ‘of the 
courtly Le Vinsen: ‘' Zake tt back, please! [haven't hurt 
it any; only bent tt a little!"’ Why, a fork shaking a 
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A 


very much ‘ouder A would be produced, for a manifold 


corner of such a steak would shake the whole ration! 


greater, more extensive, surface would fan forth larger 
waves of air—just as a full-fledged fan would impel 
stronger and larger gusts of air than its bare sticks could 
originate. 

Desperate as are these endeavors to weaken or destroy 
the superstitious feeling that the human body is not so 
amenable to physical laws as are inanimate materials, it 
is hardly sefe to enter the mouth at this stage. Let us 
rather stick to our steak for a while, and, remembering 
that all the lean part is muscular, suppose that, while the 
slender corner piece was being shaken 440 times a second, 
all these muscles contracted. The whole mass of meat 
would be stiffened so remarkably that the shaking corner 
would shake it through its whole extent, just as shaking 
one corner of a plank will shake the whole board. 

This applies with equal force to the muscular boundaries 
of the vocal channel and to the influence of the shaking, 
oscillating lower corner, the larynx. J. Mueller, who gave 
years to the study of the vocal organs, declared stoutly 
that experiments upon the exsected larynx were as valu- 
able and as forcible in vocal questions as those upon the 
living organism. This was going too far; for just this 
muscles, to shrink and make 
themselves stiffer, more Still, we 
are now prepared to realize that the oscillating larynx 


vocally essential power of 


tense, is lost with life. 


would certainly throw into synchronous oscillation (at the 
same rate) all material, whether bane, cartilage or muscle, 
that was in stiff enough connection with it. 

As was said or intimated, this muscular material is abun- 
dant. 
of muscles which extend from it upward, downward and 
backward to other comparatively extensive parts. To 
the horseshoe bone (hyoid) just above it is bound by broad 
muscles, the ‘Ayro-hyoid; to the soft palate, by the Ja/ato 
pharygneZ; to one of the bones of the cranium by the séy/o- 
pAarynge?. But this not all. 
above the larynx is, during all endurable singing, so firmly 
bound to the larynx by its connecting muscles that what- 


The Adam's apple hangs loosely in the very midst 


is .The hyoid bone, just 


ever pulls or pushes upon one equally affects the other; 
and to the entire upper surface of this bone the base of the 
tongue is fastened. Furthermore, the soft palate is con- 
nected with the cheeks and tongue, and even with the lips. 

In this wonderful manner has nature connected the os- 
cillating larynx with nearly the whole boundary of the 
vocal channel, either directly or indirectly. And the con- 
necting muscles are all voluntary muscles, all may be con- 
tracted, made tense by the singer’s will; this tense, stiffer 
state brings them into such firm union with the oscillating 
larynx that, instead of a very small part, nearly the entire 
muscular lining of the mouth may be voluntarily thrown 
into vibration and made to emit the marvelously volumi 
nous and beautiful tones of the artistic voice. 

But how utterly do these facts destroy the existing modes 
of vocal training, the.mode of relaxation, of neglect of the 
offices of the mouth, of imitation, of forward tones, of 
‘open throat’’! Judicious effort must take the place of 
relaxation; strict and well-understood contractions must 
supplant haphazard imitation. For a more detailed ac- 
count a concluding paper must be awaited. 

Joun Howarp 





Mme. Ogden Crane Will Teach.—Mme. Ogden Crane, 
the well-known vocal teacher, will remain in town during 
the summer months and receive pupils. Special course for 
teachers and professionals. 

Inez Grenelli Sang.—At the annual subscription con- 
cert at Rye, N. Y., forthe benefit of Christ Church choir, 
which was held on June 8, Miss Inez Grenelli sang with 
marked success. The entire affair went off brilliantly and 
cleared a handsome sum. 

Halifax Conservatory.—A vocal recital by pupils of 
Mr. J. J the Halifax Conservatory of Music, 
was held in Orpheus Hall on Friday evening, June 12. A 
very good program closed with God Save the Queen. 
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MUSIC AT MEALS. 


UST at this period of the year, when everyone 
who can compass it tries to fly away from city 
sights, and above all from city noises, THE MusIcaL 
CouRIER has hitherto been wont to inveigh heavily 
against summer hotel music. 

Now, be it not understood as against music as pro- 
vided for fete, gala, or otherwise planned entertain- 
mert at which people may present or absent them- 
selves as they would at home, exactly according to 
their pleasure. The music against which we protest 
is the diurnal music which is forced upon helpless 
persons during meals, between meals, after meals, 
when they seek their undisturbed, delicious lapping 
in a volume, when they seek their needed afternoon 
siesta ; the music which pursues them like an inqui- 
sition, when, no matter what its merit, the last thing 
they could be superpersuaded to voluntarily consent 
toon this weary earth would be the hearing cf any 
form of music ever invented, even for one moment. 

And now as the juncture for protest reappears, the 
daily press finds itself the medium of a small con- 
troversy upon music during meals in hotel restau- 
rants. The first man who makes a protest does so 
from the ordinary metropolitan business man’s stand- 
point, that of an occasional luncheon or dinner dur- 
ing the business period of the year. A complaint 
made on this ground simply serves to throw into 
boldest relief the attitude of THe MusicaL CourRIER. 
An incidental luncheon or dinner during that major 
portion of the year when aman is in harness for 
worry and jar and fret makes slender basis for revolt 
compared with the persistent, inescapable nuisance 
of music at every meal — music from morning to 
night during the brief summer holiday period, when 
a man seeks absolute relaxation and repose in order 
to recuperate himself. Herein lies the evil of music 
at summer hotels. People go to hotels in summer to 
live, and so are unable to get away from it. People 
are not supposed to live in hotels in winter; they 
drop in for a meal, and if they don't like the 
music they can drop out again and proceed to eat 
where music is not. However, according to the New 
York man who writes to the Sw, the restaurants 
where music is not are few, far distant and precious 
in a melancholy degree. 

‘‘Seven out of every ten,” he declares, ‘‘compel 
you to eat to the accompaniment of music.” He 
continues pathetically on the score of his digestion 
which has been impaired, his nerves which have 
been ruined and his appetite which has been entirely 
destroyed by this persistent nuisance of music. One 
man who disagrees with him writes to say that solely 
because of what he calls an ‘‘excellent orchestra” 
he has for several years gone to one hotel in New 
York for his dinners. ‘'I have no sympathy,” he 
writes, ‘‘with the man who protests against these 
hotel and restaurant orchestras, and I don’t believe 
that hé has any musicin his soul. Tomy mind there 
is nothing that adds more to the enjoyment of the 
dinner hour than music—good, lively, popular music. 
Have you ever noticed the difference between a big 
dinner at Sherry’s or Delmonico’s with an orchestra 
accompaniment and one without? I'll guarantee that 
there will be more dyspepsia after the dinner without 
music. I believe that the dinner hour should be a 
cheerful one, and in my opinion music will do much 
toward making it so.” 

Now this man who takes the unwavering delight 
in music can hardly be accepted even by an enthu- 
siastic and easily satisfied musical populace as rep- 
resenting anything but atrifling minority. We will 
waive completely the merits of the music usually put 
forth in hotel dining rooms. To enter into this would 
be in nine cases out of ten to taboo the existence of 
hotel orchestras at all, as appealing only to a musi- 
cal taste either very low or very vitiated. 

Let it be assumed, for argument’s sake, that the 
music is in all cases desirable. Music, however, like 
our books, the theatre, the picture gallery and other 
luxurious pleasures ot cultivation, needs to be chosen 
to beenjoyed. Nor can we mix it up with food and 


nutrition. By an unwritten law there is just one ac- 
companiment to meals which can ever exercise a 
salutary influence, and that is conversation. The 
reason which has made of conversation a desirable 
and the sole desirable concomitant is the fact of its 
spontaneity. It is carried forward by momentary 
volition and we can cease or pursue it at pleasure. 
No man needs to talk any more than he cares to, 
and the comment and epigram which punctuate the 
dinner table, ad libitum, are just as delightful be- 
cause of their ad libitum flavor as because of any 
intrinsic brilliancy or merit they may possess. When 
a hotel man gives us music with our meals we have 
no volition ; it is thrust upon us, our ears bombarded 
and assailed nolens volens, and at times when our 
souls crave outer quiet as a living necessity. On the 
principle of nothing being given us which we do not 
call for we would alone resent the music, even if 
we accept the proposition that it is good music, well 
performed music, and that we are ordinarily so de- 
voted to music that we feel as though we could hard- 
ly tire of it. As said before, music needs to be an 
elected pleasure, or it becomes, like all delights un- 
sought,a serious nuisance. And just inasmuch as 
the boycotted listener may natively enjoy music, 

and just in proportion as the music forced upon his 
untuned, fatigued receptivity may be music of high- 

class order, exactly so does the nuisance become ag- 

gravated and unbearable. 

Few pearls are thrown the listener in hotel res- 
taurants. The common score of complaint will be 
that of a pursuant noise, when one does not go 
farther and have objection on vicious standard and 
performance. But if there might possibly be a 
morceau of decent calibre in the case, ‘the quiet 
diner will be forced into the place of the swine, 
whom occasion blinds to the pearl thrown before 
him. The greatest enjoyment for the greatest num- 
bor should settle this question like others which 
come up more seriously for the public weal. Do the 
majority really enjoy music without request during 
meals? If they can be proved to do so, the com- 
plaint of others, who will be usually set down as 
‘*musicians,” and as such objecting solely on the 
ground of music for the masses as opposed to the 
classes, does not deserve influential consideration. 
The elect minority in a matter of businesslike eating 
in public must give way to the large majority where 
the business results are proved to gain an advanced 
end by supplying this majority with music during 
meals. But we question very much whether 75 per 
cent. of the uncritical populace, for whom any music 
would ordinarily be good enough, really care for it 
unasked during meal times and do not feelit, ona 
host of personal, inartistic grounds, to be just as much 
of a bore as the educated individual who shrinks 
from a trash program on principle. 

Those who may really enjoy the restaurant or- 
chestra are the promiscuous youthful diners out, who 
believe that music and the popping of corks are the 
conjunctive elements which go hand in hand with 
the scheme of a completely enjoyable evening. But 
this contingent would weigh slightly against the 
steady clientele of any good house, and if matters 
were to be put toa vote it would probably transpire 
that no section beyond this limited one would care to 
urge any plea in favor of regular music during meals 
at hotels. 

People have no music at their homes during meals. 
They care for it a little less away from home, where 
outer noises and distractions are so much more 
abundant. The world which cares for music seeks 
it in its lawful abiding places at hours and dates 
when inclination moves them to thoroughly enjoy and 
assimilate it. Hotel dining rooms are hardly counted 
in the list of places where music is put forward to 
be enjoyed, and its existence in such environment 
would, if put to the vote, meet fewer supporters than 
would appear from the enthusiastic reply sent the 
Sun by the gentleman who has no sympathy with 
opposition to hotel music. 

Those who seek absolute quiet and relaxation pre- 
cisely at this juncture in the country, and who have 
no place they may possibly go to except to a hotel, 
know to their sorry cost the penance of the hotel 
orchestra. To dine with it incidentally in town in 
the busy period of the year when the mind is bent on 
struggle is one thing; to live with it morn, noon 
and eve, when brain and body seek imperative rest, 
is another. It drops in such cases out of the cate- 
gory of music, to be so criticised as good, bad or 
middling, and becomes simply a cruel, inveterate 
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unable to put aside the comparative faculty and ac- 
cept the thing solely as a regulated noise, the 
poignancy of their distress is then acute enough to 
nullify all possible benefit of change of air, scene or 
society. Summer hotel music is a wickedly debilitat- 
ing nuisance, appreciated often very little even by 
the jubilant coterie it sets forth to please outside its 
essential function of playing for the dance, the féte 
or promenade. Here it has its use, a use which, how- 
ever poorly covered, even the educated will not com- 
plain about. 

But its presence between times is unpardonable. 
We urge against the growing spread of orchestral 
music in metropolitan hotels during the winter, 
which we also believe to be based on a misconcep- 
tion of public taste ; we do not protest against it un- 
reservedly at summer places of resort. At set times 
and places, when people can hear or avoid it, it has 
its reason and its merit, but at hours when people 
must starve or listen it is a gross imposition. 

Where you cannot please everybody it is safe to 
displease nobody. To withdraw music in city res- 
taurants should displease nobody, because music is 
a gratuity of the proprietor, not paid for and not 
claimable by his clientele. Music in summer hotels, 
however, is expected asa support to holiday pleas- 
ures, and cannot—-any more than anyone would 
think of asking that it should—be withdrawn. But 
this summer music should be relegated to its proper 
place, and those who would avoid it be insured 
rational protection against its wanton aggression. 





HOW MUCH DO AMERICANS GET? 


INCE Tue Musica Courier has been agitating 
S the abnormal salary question the disclosures in 
all directions have awakened the American mind to 
the true condition and brought about speculations on 
the subject which must necessarily affect everyone 
pecuniarily interested in this salary question. 

The New York /ournal recently collected some 
statistics which we tabulate. The paper calls the 
artists ‘‘show folks” and states that no one is more 
surprised at the figures than these show folks them- 
selves. Why should they not be surprised at these 
figures, which exhibit the amounts paid to them by 
Americans during the past season? 

Paderewski-—about $260,000 to $280,000. The /our- 
nal says: ‘‘How many thousands more were laid on 
his altar as the outcome of personal idolatry there 
is no law to make him say. America and its 
people, with the dollars left out, make Paderewski 
very tired, and he never tried to conceal it.” 


The de Reszkés . . $200,000 


Maurel, Calvé, Melba . 325,000 
BOM ee ea 18,000 
Plancem’ ...° 30,000 


Sarah Bernhardt 120,000 


Henry Irving . 70,000 
Ellen Terry Pe Ot 60 000 
Shop Girl and Artist’s Model . 200,000 
Chevalier (three months) 18,000 
Yvette Guilbert . 24,000 
The Craigs 48,000 


Miscellaneous 300,000 


Here are several millions paid in one season, the 
calculation being based on an estimate which could 
never satisfy an accountant. For instance, there are 
many foreign artists not at all enumerated on this list 
who received thousands of dollars each from Ameri- 
can managers. Such as Ancona, the ballet premiére, 
Bevignani, Sepilli, Parry, Castlemary, Mantelli, &c., 
Nethersole and company, and many others whose 
totals would easily increase the sum far beyond the 
figures quoted above. 

These are the sums that bankrupt American oper- 
atic and concert managers. There is noreason at all 
to expect the public of this country to pay sums of 
admission equal to the amount necessary to pay these 
salaries. The people here will not doit. They may, 
on occasions, fill opera houses, &c., and show great 
receipts at times, but it is the average that tells. 

Another point to be observed is this: As soon as 
managers push certain stars they place themselves 
in a position of servitude to those very stars, who 
upon discovering the result of the ‘‘ boom,” as we call 
it here, really assume that it is a personal tribute 
paid to them by the people instead of the result of a 
great advertising scheme concocted and engineered 
by the managers themselves. This puts the man- 
agers in the hands of the stars instead of keeping 


mand for higher salaries, other emoluments, conces- 
sions, &c., all of which the manager must submit to. 

An authority on this very phase of the difficulty 
has recently written to the Pa/l Mal/ Gazette on this 
subject,and we republish the letter particularly as 
we are enabled for personal reasons to indorse the 
intelligence and the conservatism of the gentleman 
who wrote the communication : 


ENGLISH ACTOR ON AMERICAN STAGE. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette : 

Sirn—Some weeks ago there appeared in your paper some very 
pertinent remarksas to the causes of the depression in theatrical 
matters on the American stage. At this time I was under en- 
gagement in America and was able to indorse the truth of these 
statements from direct observation. The close of the season 
has given a very practical proof of the disaster you wisely fore- 
shadowed. It is reputed the chief American firm dealing with 
large imported combinations has made an assignment. This 
could be the only result of the enormous certainties the resident 
American manager has been compelled to guarantee. 

It would be well that English managers and actors should 
look carefully into the cause of the trouble. The Americans 
have been most generous to us. They pay our “star” actor and 
actress managers far more than they can possibly earn at home. 
Many English theatres and managements have been kept afloat 
here at home by American dollars, and it would be well to ask 
if we have always given full value in return. I venture to assert 
that we have not done so in many cases, and that the American 
public, just as discerning asit is generous, has at last grown tired 
of paying first-class prices for second and third class fare. 

It has often been the policy of the English “star” actor or 
actress manager to do things well on his or her first Visit—to 
take with him or her excellent supporting actors and actresses, 
and to allow their company some share of the generous harvest 
of the dollars. Success has repaid this sensible and fair method. 
The ‘‘ star,” however, has too often followed by taking to him or 
her self all the credit, and on second and third visits cheaper and 
cheaper support has been engaged, until at last the American pub- 
lic, many times bitten, appear to have become permanently shy, 
and the pernicious ‘‘ star” system has once more been exposed in 
its greed, in its commercial rottenness, and in its destruction of 
the best interests of dramatic art. Yours faithfully, 

W. FARREN, JR. 

4 Cambridge road, Barnes, May 26. 

He calls the star system ‘‘ pernicious,” greedy, and 
that it is encrusted with ‘‘commercial rottenness” 
and destructive of ‘‘the best interests of dramatic 
art.” This applies with greater force to music and 
to operatic enterprise. On the basis of the past and 
present prices paid to foreign artists to sing in this 
country each and every operatic enterprise is 
doomed to financial failure. No means or method 
has yet been devised to keep insolvency from the 
door when the cost of a performance is $6,000 and 
the receipts amount to less than $5,000 or $4,000, or 
, 000, 

And now, let us ask, what do Americans get for 
singing here at home? Let us candidly admit that 
they receive less here than they do abroad; that is, 
thé home artist receives about as much at his home 
in Europe as our American singers receive in 
Europe, while when he or she comes to America the 
price becomes abnormal, while the American singers 
hardly receive any encouragement here at all. 

As a matter of interest we add to this a most mod- 
est interview with one of the ‘‘ show folks” who was 
here last season. He did not get as much as the de 
Reszkés, and he naturally feels as if his vanity had 
received a blow that requires some salve for healing 
purposes. Of course, if he could get any engage- 
ments of a remunerative sort in Europe he would 
certainly not come here, as his own interview proves. 


en 


do 


FAILURE. 


MAUREI 


GRAU'S 


WITH M. VICTOR 
SUBJECT. 


ABBEY 


PARIS 


«& 


INTERVIEW IN ON THE 
[From the European Edition of the //erald.] 

‘*Yes, M. Maurel is at home.” 

And I was ushered into the salon. For the last two seasons 


Victor Maurel has been principal barytone with Messrs. Abbey, 


Schoeffel & Grau. What did he think of their failure? I called 
yesterday to find out. 
Rue Lesueur, 10. A cheerful little nid d’artiste. Benjamin 


Constant’s portrait of the singer in the réle of /ago was the first 
Strong painting, with a distinctly evil look in the 
In short, a good piece of work, broadly laid on 


thing I saw. 
Ancients eyes. 
the canvas. 
Turning I nearly ran into the singer himself, who entered at 
the moment with arms wide open—he is from the Midi. * 
‘*You know, M. Maurel, that the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau is in difficulties ?”’ 

‘*Ah!” The singer's tone wasone of indifference. Psychology 
in art is more engrossing to M. Maurel than the failure of an 
operatic firm. Besides, he had decided not to return to America 
this year for any representations of opera. 

‘1 am not surprised,” he added. ‘I told M. Grau that it was 
only a question of time, but that ruin was sure under the con- 
ditions that prevailed with his enterprise in America. That was 
almost three years ago. It has lasted longer than I thought ! 
‘*You cannot work for art and pay $30,000 or $40,000 a night to 
your artists. Under such conditions esthetic considerations are 


* * 





the stars where they belong, and the result is a de- 








art; it is a fashion, a passing whim, a fad. There can be nothing 
stable about such an enterprise. It will be hke an Eiffel tower 
built upon sand, The first storm will shatter it to pieces. The 
first novelty will capture public attention, and the frail structure 
the manager has been erecting will be swept away. 

‘*T do not go to America this coming season for any theatrical 
representations. If I go it will be for a series of recitals. So I 
can only speak in a general way about Abbey & Grau's failure. 
I foresaw this result. Opera cannot be a durable success unless 
conducted upon artistic principles, for only such are durable.” 

And the Soldiers’ Chorus sung by the solo artists of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House upon the last closing night could not 
have come in that category, for I left with the impression that 
M. Maurel attributed the management's failure to this closing 
crime! * * * 

MME. MELBA HAS CONFIDENCE, 

Mme. Melba was in her loge at the Opéra when I saw her in 
the evening. The fourth aet of Hamlet had just ended. And 
even then I had to wait for a considerable time until the ap- 
plause had ceased and the prima donna was no longer occupied 
in bowing to the public. 

“*I shall go to America again next year,” she said, when she 
got time to speak, ‘‘and it will be with Messrs. Abbey & Grau. 
I know nothing of their difficulties, but they have carried out 
their contracts with me. I donot think this present entangle- 
ment is irreparable, but it is impossible to say anything beyond 
that I have just received a letter from Mr. Abbey, from which ! 
think matters will be satisfactorily arranged. 








SONZOGNO AND RICORD/. 

T was lately announced that the long war between 
] the houses of Ricordi and Sonzogno had been 
amicably arranged out of court. This civil war be- 
tween the two great Italian musical publishers had 
devastated the theatres of Italy for years. Ricordi 
is the publisher and proprietor of the performing 
rights of the works of Verdi, Wagner and other great 
composers ; Sonzogno was the inventor of veris/7, and 
the triumphs at home and abroad of Leoncavallo. 
Mascagni ¢ /u/ti guanti made Ricordi pale with envy 
and rage. Ricordi gave notice that he would not 
grant license to perform the works under his control 
to any opera house or manager who produced during 
the season a single work controlled by Sonzogno. 

It is quite possible in Italy to give a successful 
season without Mascagni, Leoncavallo or Massenet, 
but impossible without Verdi and Wagner. This 
truth Sonzogno can find the proofs of in his profit 
and loss account at La Scala, and Ricordi therefore 
could dictate the terms of the ‘‘amicable arrange- 
ment.” But the announcement of the treaty of peace 
and its conditions does not seem to end the matter in 
the minds of the Italian journalists. Letters from 
Milan and Rome both give currency to the report 
that Sonzogno bas agreed to transfer all his rights 
and musical publications, that in fact the house of 
Sonzogno as a publishing house controlling perform- 
ing rights will cease to exist. It is added that the 
negotiations to effect the transfer were in the hands 
of the Cavaliere Carlo Antongini, managing editor of 
Sonzogno’s daily political paper // Seco/o. With refer- 
ence to these reports, Ricordi has published in his 
well-known paper, Za Gazctla Musicale di Milano, an 
article as follows: 

‘‘The amicable arrangement entered into by the 
firm of Ricordi & Co. and Edoardo Sonzogno has ex- 
cited the imagination of the press, and an article in 
the Stampa of Turin has been the conductor's baton to 
direct a symphony of comments, in major and minor 
scales, with movements running from allegretto giocoso 
to andante mesto. 

‘*We do not know from what pigeon-hole the 
Stampa drew the notices with which it regales its 
readers ; but that such notices should be reproduced 
and diseussed in Milanese journalsis a surprise, as it 
would have been easy enough without much trouble 
to verify on the spot the truth of these notices, and 
thus spare themselves the trouble of painting in mot- 
ley colors flowers already motley enough. 

‘‘But Milan is not content with following Turin ; it 
sees it and goes it better. Thusin the Sera of last 
Saturday we read, among many very pretty things, 
the statement that the ‘ price of the fusion’ has been 
fixed. We do not know whether the fusion is in 
bronze or steel or in a common furnace or an electric 
furnace ; the writer in the Sera who is so well in- 
formed, has forgotten to tell us. Butif the price is 
fixed we hope he will have the kindness to inform 
us.” 

This letter really tells us nothing. The writer 
neither denies nor admits the truth of the reports 
that a fusion of the two firms is contemplated ; he 
merely denies that the bargain is concluded and the 
sum to be paid for the Sonzogno business is definitely 
fixed. It looks to us as if the amalgamation of the 





the least likely to appeal to the manager. The result is no longer 


two firms will ultimately take place. If such be the 
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case Ricordi will be the autocrat of the Italian music 
publishing world. This will be a state of things 
very much to be regretted by every opera house 
manager in Italy, who will be at Ricordi’s mercy 
completely, and still more to be regretted by lovers 
of music, for it must be remembered that it is Son- 
zogno's liberality and enterprise which first brought 
out and fostered the young Italian school of com- 
posers, and high respect will always be due to the 
man who gives unknown talent a chance to display 
itself in a fair, open competition, without the support 
of a clique or an intrigue, 





AN AMERICAN CHORUS. 

SHORT time ago the preparation of an Ameri- 
A can chorus which should replace the worn out 
contingent annually imported by Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau was strenuously urged in the editorial columns 
of this paper. Referring to our articles on the sub- 
ject, we are in receipt of a communication from Mr. 
Louis Saar, late accompanist and assistant conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, who, in addition to 
his satisfaction expressed at the movement mapped 
out by THe Musica Courier, has also some sugges- 
tions to offer. 

Number one is to the effect that the American 
Government might be induced to subsidize schools 
for operatic training, after the manner of support of 
the conservatories of Paris, Munich, Dresden and 
Vienna. This is a futile and fatuous suggestion, how 
much so Mr. Saar, dating his letter from Lindau, 
Germany, and with a knowledge of American cus- 
toms based solely on the transient passage of a 
foreigner, can himself hardly estimate. America 
seems a long distance from the golden age when the 
state will grant any subsidy for art. If it werea 
case of some substantial, material necessity there 
would be some hope ina plea; but music, heavenly 
maid, has no seductive voice which could draw a 
dollar from the American Treasury. 

Mr. Saar, however, anticipates something of this 
himself, and remarks that his second suggestion may 
be better. He prefaces both by stating that he him- 
self took into training in New York two years ago 
an American chorus of eighteen women and twenty 
men, whom he instructed within two months in ten 
operas. He resumed with them last season, and in 
six weeks passed eight operas. This chorus was 
heard and highly approved, both for tone quality and 
intelligent singing, by several maestri, but the num- 
ber of singers, as well of operas known, was too 
small for any available purpose with managers. 
Eighty singers and the complete repertory must be 
ready to the hands of a management at the opening 
of the season, or the old Italian army has it again its 
old way. 

The second suggestion of Mr. Saar is, as he him- 
self estimates, feasible enough. He believes that 
with some energy on the part of the New York daily 
press, reinforced by musical journals, the direct- 
ors and stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House might be persuaded to engage the required 
number of eighty American voices, place them un- 
der expert tuition for the necessary repertory, and 
then pass them over to the disposal of the manage- 
ment. This is the favorite of Mr. Saar’s ideas. 

It is quite practicable, and, aside from the en- 
couragement it would give to home talent and the 
keeping in its own place of needed American money 
it would be a scheme of direct financial gain to the 
management. A home chorus would save, to start 
with, the very considerable sum expended on the 
transportation of European singers, and it is, further, 
not improbable that in early days young American 
singers might be prepared to take a little less money 
for their fresh, vibrant efforts, minus experience, 
than the old Italian vanguard consider themselves 
entitled to for experience, minus voice. 

The matter of artistic improvement in availing of 
the wealth of rich young vocal material which 
abounds in America has been exhaustively discussed 
already in these columns. The effete, unsightly 
Italian army is imported here at heavy cost, for no 
reason based on art or nature that is possible to 
offer beyond the fact that they knowthe music. This 
one point, a point to be grappled and mastered in a 
trice by young Americans with average opportunity, 
is the one and only point upon which Americans 
have to fight the situation. On every other score 
they have the advantages indisputable and most to 
be desired. Youth, personal attraction, grace, mo- 
The primarily 


bility and intelligence are theirs. 





requisite voice is so notoriously theirs that it would 
be a monotonous harping on self-evident fact to 
urge fresh arguments in favor of it. 

The suggestion of Mr. Saar is well worth the con- 
sideration of operatic patrons who may exercise 
controlling influence over the future of opera in New 
York. The present juncture is a fruitful one for 
change; things are in a condition of evolution at 
the Metropolitan ; little is likely to settle down on 
exactly the old lines, and among the alterations for 
the better why not make due effort to usher in a 
fresh American chorus? Any rational management, 
even if not seriously concerned about artistic ends 
for true art’s sake, would be glad, for comparatively 
economic and also ear tickling reasons, to profit by a 
young American chorus. Mr. Saar, like every other 
drillmaster who might possibly consider himself in 
connection with the prospective work, is largely con- 
cerned about ways and means, which is justifiable 
enough. To have the plan so firmly established that it 
might flourish in permanence it would doubtless be 
the more secure method to set out in the first in- 
stance with a chorus master engaged and salaried by 
the board of directors, who would have to accept the 
fruit of his drill, This would be probably the one 
wholly reliable initiatory step. 

But once the American chorus became an estab- 
lished fact for a few seasons there seems no reason 
why outer talent, the product of various studios, 
should not seek for engagement on a competitive 
basis. There need be nothing to prevent a pupil 
with a good voice and no ambition about becoming 
a star studying with any of the first rate choral 
masters the complete chorus repertory and present- 
ing themselves for selection on their merits. A pur- 
suance of this plan would soon do away with the 
need of a permanent attaché to the opera forces 
drawing a salary for imparting his instruction. 
There are a host of young Americans willing to pay 
for their own instruction with their own teacher in 
their own chosen way—it goes without saying he 
would be a thoroughly equipped teacher—and also 
willing and anxious to sing in a grand opera chorus. 
The only thing needing to be done to bring them 
forward in competition for the work is a movement 
in copy of the old cook book recipe for jugged 
hare : ‘‘ First catch your hare.” 

First catch your American chorus; make it an 
established, successful fact for a season or two; 
the studios will soon pour forth any quantity of pure, 
well trained material to replenish it. The competi- 
tion could become so keen in a brief period that 
vocal quality and intelligence, rarely included within 
choral ranks, would eagerly stek a place there. 
New York can be made to present with just en- 
couragement probably the most brilliant and ad- 
mirable chorus in the world. The individual drill- 
master paid by the opera could easily be abolished 
just as soon as our own excellent chorus masters and 
capable singers were shown the basis to proceed 
upon in the establishment and acceptance of a purely 
American chorus. 

The moment to strike for such an issue is now 
pertinently present. There will be changes, many of 
them, at the Metropolitan. Why may not intelligent 
American patrons, in the formation of new plans, 
lay the lines for a future American chorus? Home 
loyalty and high artistic improvement are pleas of 
equal strength in urging this radical alteration. 








MOZART'S DON JUAN. 


HE production of Don Juan at the Residenz 
Theater of Munich was the occasion of an ad- 
dress by Ernst Possart respecting his revival of 
Mozart’s great work. ‘‘Every dramatic work, as 
every work of art, is a child of its time; hence the 
presentation of such a work, if it is fully to respond 
to the intentions of its creator, must correspond to 
the character of the period in which it arose.” This 
is the fundamental proposition on which Possart 
bases his new production of Don Juan. The distor- 
tions and perversions to which the work has been 
subjected in the course of time have been, to use 
Possart’s words, indescribable. The first perform- 
ance took place at Prague, October 29, 1787, but very 
soon Da Ponte had to write words and Mozart music 
for some airs for the prima donna and the tenor, 
just to please the ladies of the Vienna Court Opera. 
A faint idea of the liberties taken with the piece 
can be derived froma glance at the various titles that 
were given toit. At the first performance at Mann- 
heim it was described : ‘‘ Operetta. After the Italian,” 








then as a ‘‘comic singspiel;” at the Theater an der 
Wien it appeared as ‘‘ Herr Johann, der leichtfertige 
Bisewicht” ; elsewhere it was called a ‘‘ comic opera,” 
and finally ‘‘a grandopera.” In one place it was named 
after the old Spanish play on which Moliére based 
his Festin de Pierre, ‘‘The Libertine Punished, or 
The pitcher goes often to the well, but is broken at 
last.” After sixty years of such mutilations and 
changes it may be said that every opera house had 
its own text. It was not till the end of the fifties that 
the restoration of the text was seriously undertaken. 
Nor was the corruption of the text the only thing 
which deprived the work of it original character. 
Great violence was done to the composition and the 
instrumentation Mozart had written for a small, cozy 
house and an orchestra of twenty-six performers. 

Most of our modern houses, with their enormous 
dimensions, lack all the conditions under which 
Mozart's muse can breathe freely. The orchestra 
was doubled and tripled, powerful choruses were 
introduced. The Liberty chorus at the end of the 
first act was a later interpolation. The development 
of complicated scenery and mechanism led also to 
changes in the text in order to avoid as far as possi- 
ble the numerous changes of scene in the original. 
In order then to give Don Giovanni in all the purity 
of its original form it is necessary to restore the con- 
ditions that prevailed atits first performance. This 
is the object of the new study of the opera at Mu- 
nich. These conditions are: First, asmall house. This 
is foundin the Residenz Theater, the little rococo tem- 
ple, where Mozart, in his time, directed his Idomeneo; 
second, a small orchestra, as in Mozart's time ; third, 
the restoration of the originaltext. This difficult task 
was undertaken by Levi. Lastly, such scenery and 
decorations as are demanded by the locality and time 
of thedrama. As regards costume, the idea of letting 
the actors appear in the dress of Mozart’s contempo- 
raries was very tempting, but it was determined, as 
the character of Don Giovanni is by no means in har- 
mony with the rococo period, to place the action in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. In the 
stage there will be one departure from the original 
production at Prague, and this is the introduction of 
the revolving stage. This device, by which two or 
more scenes can be mounted at once, will enable a 
change of scene to be effected with the utmost rapid- 
ity. It may be added that Possart seems to advocate 
the giving of Shakespeare’s plays, his comedies at 
least, on a Shakespeare stage. <A stage reproducing 
that of the Globe Theatre, would, in his opinion, en- 
hance the humor of these works, but would not suit 
dramas of a serious character. 

Herr Possart seems to be indulging, with true Ger- 
man seriousness, in a pleasing fad, very interesting 
from an antiquarian or academic point of view. But 
the idea will be hailed by many lovers of the dramatic 
art as a sign of the reaction against the reign of lime- 
lights and electric lights, scenic tricks and fanciful 
archeology from which the public suffers in these 
days of Daly and Irving and, it may be added, Wagner. 
One change Herr Possart does not seem to advocate, 
the restoration of the auditorium to the condition it 
was in 1789, and the restriction of visitors to the class 
of high, well-born personages, who in those days 
monopolized the best seats, while their valets filled 
the gallery. Nor does he, it may safely be said, ad- 
vocate a return to the scale of prices current in 1759. 
That would be a reform indeed, especially if accom- 
panied by a return to the scale of salaries on which 
prime donne and tenors throve in the good old days. 








Emil Senger.—The following press notices were ob- 
tained by the German opera basso, Emil Senger, at the 
Pittsburgh Saengerbund 

The tremendous range of tone of a full bass voice such as that of 
Emil Senger found an opportunity for execution in the aria by 
Joseph Haydn, The Division of the Earth.—/ittsburgh Commercial- 
Gazetle, June 11. 


Mr. Emil Senger had great success with the excellent rendition of 
the aria, The Division of the Earth, by Haydn.—/itsburger Volks- 
blatt, June 71. 


* * * * the instant Mr. Senger took the first round, deep note in 
the aria by Haydn, The Division of the Earth. Mr. Senger’s voice 
has extreme breadth and fuliness, but lacks in some part of his regis- 
ter the timbre which makes the voice of Mr. Fischer the perfect one it 
is. On the other hand Mr. Senger’s lowest tones are much superior 
to those of Mr. Fischer. In his selection from Haydn he took contra 
Cand held it for several measures, the quality of the tone being 
delightfully pure and strong. An involuntary expression of pleas- 
ureand admiration came in a quickly suppressed handclapping the 
Pitishurgh Post, June Wu. 


first time this note was reached. 


Mr. Senger sang Haydn’s Division of the Earth in splendid fashion, 
singing with true oratorio spirit and reverence.—/%ttsburgh Dis- 
patch, June 11. 7 


Emil Senger made his first appearance in The Division of the 
Earth, which was admirably rendered. The portioning of the world 
was impressively related, and in several places Mr. Senger showed 
a surprising strength of voice on low notes. He was clear in enun- 
ciation and sang intelligibly.—/i¢¢sburgh 7imes, June 11 
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Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, the president of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, sails on Tuesday on the steamer Havel for 
Europe, accompanied by his wife and daughter. This trip 
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nate as to interest the -partment of the Chicago 
Tribune. 1n consequence of the notice given her a benefit 
concert was arranged at Springfield, Ill., of which city 
she is a native, and the proceeds, with considerable other 
help from interested friends, contributed toward her musi- 

i] education. . ae 


** * 


The American Conservatory of Music held a reception 
I new location, 
s and new ones 


yesterday in honor of the opening of the 


h was very largely attended Old pupi 


wl 





made acquaintance, and an enjoyable afternoon was spent 


without music. 


The prizes awarded tor excellence in studies in the 
ollegiate department at the American Conservatory were 


For Piano—Player selected for commencement concert. Miss 
Katherine Edwards, Emporia, Kan. First prize, E.S. Dreyer gold 
medal, Miss May Morgan, Watson, Mo.; second prize, gold medal, 
Miss Pearl Bird, La Grange, Ill 

Singing—First prize, Noyes B. Miner gold medal, Miss Jessie Hop- 
kins, Devil’s Lake, Wis.; second prize, Ragno Linne gold medal, Miss 
Sibyl Sammig, Pierre, S. Dak 

Violin—First prize, Paganini gold medal, Mr. Frank Bedlan, Chi- 





cago; special prize, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Florence Norton. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
AcApEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

Piano—First prize, W. W. Kimball gold medal, Miss Rita Frost, 
Pullman, Iil.; second prize, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Clara 
Cermals, Chicago, IIll.; third prize, silver medals, Miss Emma Wolff, 
Chicago, Ill., and Miss Louise Miller, Austin, Ill. 

Singing—First prize, John J. Hattstaedt gold medal, Miss Lulu 
Caldwell, Chicago; second prize, silver medal, Miss Grace Dudley, 
Chicago 

Violin—Special prize, silver medal, Miss Mary Smith, Boone, Ia. 

Harmony—First prize, gold medal, Miss Agnes McClure. 

Dramatic Art and Oratory—First prize dramatic art, gold medal, 
Miss Gertrude Lewis, Chicago; first prize oratory, gold medal, Mr. 
Gubbins, Chicago. 

NokMAL DEPARTMENT. 

First prize, gold medal, Miss May Morgan, Watson, II].; second 
prize, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Anna L. Smith, Chicago; third 
prize, silver medal, Miss Lydia Schochameyer, Chicago. 

Special Prizes—Piano, Gertrude Murdough gold medal, Miss Clella 
Cotton, De Witt, Ia.; piano, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Alma 
Peters, Chicago, Il.; mandolin, J. B. Corbett silver medal, Mr. Fred. 
Engleburg, Chicago. 


George F 


**n * 

Several of our musicians have been much victimized 
lately by a man who uses the name of Theodore Thomas 
port. His method of procedure is to call at some 
1usician’s house,and say he comes direct from Mr. Thomas 


as * 
as a pass 


n 





session having | 


; Course tne 


| definite shape. 


As a rule, he manages to time his 
be 
Of 


Thomas acts like a charm; 


appearance when the artist (always a woman) shal 
practicing and therefore not dressed for receiving. 

the name Theodore 
visions of engagements, myriads ot dollars, worshipping 
thousands, all float magically in the mental vision, and 
she dons a ravishing costume, only to be told after a long 


preamble that her visitor has ‘‘ Lives uf Musicians,’’ which 
has been indorsed by Theodore Thomas, and she ought 
to get a copy on the monthly instalment plan. 

** # 

At a concert given on Monday in La Grange Joseph 
Vilim was the great attraction, playing with most artistic 
finish selections by Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski. He is 
the Chi 





another of cago artists who ought to be heard more 
frequently. 
* 


* * 


The Manuscript Society of Chicago is now assuming 
Originating with Mr. William Armstrong 
of the Chicago 7rzbune, owing to his sudden and severe 
i] Now, however, he is 
will be committee 


ness it had to lie in abeyance. 





working out his scheme, and there a 


neeting of Chicago composers at his home on Tuesday, 


issue a call those whose work entitles them 
Those comprising the com- 


and 


who will to all 
to enrollment in the society. 
mittee are Frederic Grant Gleason, Henry Schoenfeld 
Wilhelm Middelschulte. It is time some definite action 
was taken about home musicians and home work, and Mr. 
the matter 
It is just such spirited enter- 
Not only com- 


Armstrong has done good service in bringing 
before the general public. 
prise that will help us along musically. 
posers but singers and pianists, in fact all musicians, are 
in need of some like measures being taken for their benefit 
What 


When one 


also. Take the musical season just past. chance 
have any of our own people had in this city ? 
looks back upon the work done it shows that for all the 


big events, with but two exceptions, artists have been 


brought here to the exclusion of those who, in many cases, 
are equal if not superior to the importations. A well- 
known contralto said to me the other day: t is shameful 
we can’t live; if it were not for teaching most of us would 
be starving. What does Thomas do, what do the man- 
If you go toa manager you must pay 
Apropos 


agers do to help? 
him and he may or may not get an engagement. 
of this, I know a talented young pianist who returned 
home last year and paid a manager here $100 for ail kinds 
He has not obtained one engagement for 


of promises. 
her in one year, and when she managed to bring herself 
into public notice and take engagements for herself he 
This is not the only time I know 
Then, again, Theodore 


demanded a commission. 
him to have done the same thing. 
Thomas migat, in some of his twenty-two concerts, engage 
Chicago artists. I believe the last concert was the only 


one at which a Chicago woman singer appeared, and there 







are any number who could have as well filled the require- 
ments as did the one eventually selected. 


Whereare Mrs. Genevra Johnstone- Bishop, Mrs. Genevieve 

‘lark Wilson, and a dozen other good ones—why do t 

not sing here? ‘The 

both Mr. C. W. Clark and Mr. Geo 

peared with the orchestra on t 

as regards the Apollo Club, with the exception of the fir 
Not one 


the small 


hey 


men have fr 





1ade a better showing, as 


Hamlin have a} 





wo occasions. It is the same 








concert, when three Chicago singers appeared. 





of our native artists has been heard there unless 
parts assigned to C. W. Clark and W. Carberry could be 
classed as being representative of the good work Ch 





icago 
musicians are capable of. It is indeed time that some one 


took the matter in hand, and now that such an influential 


medium as the Chicago 77zbune 
expect different order to prevail next season. 


has commenced we may 


*** 


Oolaitka Zimmerman had splendid success last 


the Woodlawn Club and 


She is an artist in every sense of the word. 


Mme. 
ight at met with enthusiastic 
recognition. 

The Mendelssohn Club will not sell any more tickets 
to the public, as it is the desire of the members to make 
the concerts a social function as well as a musical success. 
Therefore it has been decided to establish an associate 
membership, for whose sole entertainment three concerts 
will be given during the season of 1896-7. The club ought 
to have the best of support, and no difficulty experienced 
in finding subscribers, as the aim of the members and their 
gifted leader, Harrison M. Wild, is to have the most perfect 
example of choral work possibly obtainable. Not only 
this, but the assistance of some of the best solo artists is 
always requisitioned at the concerts. 


FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Temple Choir Glee Night.—A novel entertainment was 
h of Prof. E. M 
Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, 
June 10. 
zobo orchestra of twenty-four pieces. 


given by the fourth division Bowman's 
The program contained as a special feature a 
A full complement 
of piccolos, zobos, cornettos, cornets, alto cornets, saxa- 


phones and bass horns, including a big tuba, were played 
with telling effect by twenty-four members of the fourth 
division. There were some picturesque living posters 


well arranged, and the whole affair was a decided success 
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Material, Etudes, Solo Pieces, 
And the most important Chamber Music Works, 


AS WELL ASA 
Short Synopsis of the Literature ot the Viola, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
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MINA SCHILLINC, 


The Young American Prima Donna. 





The past two seasons with the Damrosch Opera 
Company. Largerepertory of operas and oratorios ; 
also French, Italian, German and English songs. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


G. Waring Stebbins, ; 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Pupil of ALEX. GUILMANT. 
Church, corner Lafayette Avenue and 








Organist of Emmanuel Baptist 
t. James Place, Brooklyn, 


Organ Concerts, Recitals and Openings. 
Lessons given ona large three manual Roosevelt organ. Address, 


19 Verona Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Concert Organist. 
RECITALS AND ORGAN OPENINGS. 


For dates, terms, &c., address 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Manager, 


21 East 20th Street 


fe—NE VW YORK. 


H. M. HIRSCHBERG 
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THE LEADING CONCERT 
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CARL E. DUFF, 


BASS-BARITONE. Concert and Oratorio. 





Address: 157 East 49th Street, New York. 


Mutt VANDERVEER-GREEN, 


England’s Eminent Contralto, 
NAN TET lS NED NERS 








The past two years has sung for the principal societies and 
musical events in England, Wales, Scotiand and Ireland. 


In America, 1895-96, 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS. 


WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, 





134 B. 17th Be. 
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Brief Thoughts on Voice Culture. 


ABDOMINAI 
aa 
t. The low 


sturbed. 


BREATHING. 
this manner of breathing is undoubtedly 
neouraged, there is such a thing as overdoing 
r organs, stomach, viscera, &c., ought not to 
nstances diaphragmatic action is difficult to 
No regular breathing exercise, however, should 
ted to because of a possible strain and because the 

igh breathing practice from singing. 

1 take of breath and 


lually. In the midriff 


a small amount 
that 


seconds of the effort It 


sing 
case must act, 
isn’t 


last 


on inhalation, but rather on correct 


a manner governing the former. 

| ve, by reaction, vigorous in- 

igain increased lung capacity, not in 

ly, downward, but laterally and upward 

to regard sustained legato singing as 

lominal, or rather'that the support of the 

the diaphragm alone 

I1.—T Ht 

li 


3REAK. 


a disturbance of sound waves; the 


laryngeal do not coincide with vibrations 


1 as either column above or below 


he break is either shifted, mitigat- 


to lips) 


_ 
we 


» vocal tube (from larynx 


different vowels, and 


for the 
break is most striking, 


ft 


less oni and 
» shif l 


ittle 


larging the trachea and its branches, 


re is a tendency t a 


1e break almost vanishes, 


three tones 


h th reak 1 the ] , 
ting to watch the break and the low 
singing through a tube which is vir- 


1 
I uper-laryng umn. Poor 


oca!l ( ord 5 


iverse acoustl 


and the win 


o requirements above th 


make 
1 them to exercise vo 
lesser m 


interesting to the 


1 vocal apparatus acts in yroducing 


24, nnli en ; 

But applied scie : voice cul- 
¢ 
tl 


nly with the data, the cau the clues 


‘lligent student can lay holdon. He cannot 
to peer back of these causes with an inward 
and contemplate the movements of muscles, 


nd even b« uld not be 


more > de- 


ah 


etfects rh ruly scientific 


thé angible causes to produc 


t rray of 
, , 
1S quick to make 


. : 
too deep in 


teacher has an ar 


such causes which the intellectual pupil 


There is a possibility of coinc 


I yong to the 


al organism, which not only discourages 


srs go into the opposite extreme, < 


all cause and forever show to their pupils effects (by sing- 
ing for them) instead of designating the efforts they are to 
put forth to reach desired results, teaching on the basis of 
imitation, which, on the whole, does the student, while 
his voice is being built, very little good. It only shows 
him what the teacher wants him to do, but not the sow, 
and in the absence of all clues after multitudinous efforts, 
he finally, if lucky, will stumble into the right way. 

It is the above /angible how that marks the true prov- 
ince of scientific voice culture. E. J. MEISSNER. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








America. 
HE air known as God Save the King, Heil dir 
im Siegeskranz, America, &c., claimed by the Eng- 

lish, French and Danes, is, according toa church paper, 
Pastor Bonus, of Treves, an old pilgrim song. The story 
runs that the Prussian soldiers in 1813 brought the words 
to Silesia, but had forgotten the tune, when one day some 
officers, among them Schamhorst, met a band of pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Spring of Codowa, singing 

Heil dir, o Kénigin, 

Des Brunnens Hiiterin, 

Heil Dir, Maria! 

Zu Segen und Gedeihn 

Lass sprudeln klar und rein 

Allezeit den Labequell 

Heil dir, Maria! 
y, the priest in charge, Father Thamm, de- 


On inquir 


old pilgrim song, known in Silesia from 
a statement confirmed by other clergy- 
men, Catholic and Herr E. Handtmann, of 
Seedorf, who published this account as a family tradition 


ung August 10, 1894, s 


clared it was an 


time immemorial, 
Protestant. 


in the Areuz Zeitung uggests that the 
assumption of an ecclesiastical origin of the tune would 
its international character. 


Metropolitan College Commencement. 


HE ten 
T politan 
Wednesday 
Hall. 


feminine chort 


th annual commencement of the Metro- 
Music, New York, 


evening, June 10, in Mendelssohn 


College of was held on 


Glee Club 
le program included violin, piano and vocal solos, 
ises, and two motets by mixed voices, and a 
urch 


music department. 


The better results were obtained in the instrumental de- 


ladies’ trio by students of the ch 


partments, the vocal not shining specifically. 

Among the piano students who played were Misses M. 
Jewell Miller, Lucy Washburn, Harriet M. Simpson, Anna 
L. Andreas, Masters Hinckley Arnold, Charles Hammett 
nd Harry R. 


Demarest, 


Baker. ipils were Messrs. Clifford 
, Philip Noll and J. Lawrence Erb. The 

Koc h, H. A 

Fres Houston, Julia 


Organ pt 
vocal pupils heard were Misses Anida 
Anna L. Andreas, Ethel Du 
Davenport 
Messrs. W. Polemann and 
The violin work was by Miss Louise Beaumont Snyder and 
Mr. Thomas P. Crouth. Miss Riley took part with Misses 
Sears and Houston 
Shall Be Light. 
“he work in 


»ears, 
Louise C. Shepard, and 
Robert E. S. Olmstead. 


3athurst Fackler, 


Otto 


in Gaul’s sacred trio At Eventide It 
the organ department takes first rank in 

product of the college. What was done was done in 
confident, musicianly style, with taste and judgment, and 
deserves especial commendation. Mr. Wm. F. Sherman 
was the accompanist of the evening. 

The piano and voice examinations not having yet taken 
place, announcement of certificates in these departments 
cannot yet be made. In the other departments the follow- 
ing pupils have been appointed alternates with honorable 
mention 

In the piano department, Miss Della Ward Ferous. 

In the voice department, Miss Cecile Bright, Miss Blanch 


E. Everitt, Miss Elizabeth M. Terradell, Mr. J. Lawrence 
Erb, Mr. William F. Hartenstein. 

In the organ department, Mr. Stanley Van Wart. 

Teachers’ certificates have been awarded to Miss May 
L. Mead in sight reading and public school methods; ex- 
aminers, Vernetta E. Coleman, John C. Griggs. 

In organ, Mr. J. Lawrence Erb, Mr. Stanley Van Wart; 
examiners, Dudley Buck, R. Huntington Woodman. 

In synthetic method of piano technic, Mrs. Kate Hart- 
well, Miss Bertha Hill, Miss Emma Hudson, Miss Bessie 
Oney, Miss Carrie P. Rhame, Miss Jenny G. Wells; ex- 
aminer, Albert Ross Parsons. 








W. Legrand Howland, Paris. 
igre HOMO, an oratorio from the pen of the 


above gifted and ambitious young American musi- 
cian, was given on June 41n the Salle d'Harcourt, Paris, 
under the patronage of Lady Blount, Baronne de Hirsch 
and Mmes. Ayer, Howard, Jackson, Lamson, Huffer and 
de Mier. 

The sacred writing, which presents some original fea- 
tures in its line, was well presented and received. A large 
number of French and American musicians and many 
critics were present. 

A choir of forty voices from the Opéra, three male solo- 
ists from the Opéra, and an American mezzo soprano 
interpreted the work under the direction of the composer. 
Miss Della Rogers, of La Scala, Milan, who was to have 
taken the solo parts, being ill, she was replaced by Miss 
Noldi. Organ, piano and orchestra accompanied. 

The work consists of three portions, Ecce Homo, \Le 
Salut, and Le Ciel, 
Two choruses and a male trio, unaccompanied, varied the 


chemin du scompense des justes. 


interest. The final alleluia and the choruses were specially 
well received. 

The t 
sisting of organ selections by Widor, 


violin and 


part of the program was miscellaneous, con- 


songs for baritone 
} 


violoncello, harp solos, and a 


Howland. 


and 
Sanctus by 
The your 


sition fa 


soprano; 
Mr. 
composer i udying harmony and cor 
as the only means of 
This venture ; 
ting a ballet. Mr. How- 

and 


npo- 
expressing the mu- 


come. was in the interest 


He is n 


land is well known and esteemed 


sical ideas v icn 


of further stt 


as organist 


in Paris 


director of the English Catholic Church at Paris. 





New Organ Dedication.—The new organ of the Presby- 
terian Church, Carroll, 
varied and interesting program by Mr. William Polla. 

Tenth Riesberg Concert.—The tenth annual 
dents’ concert by the pupils of Mr. F. W. 
Buffalo, N. Y., will take place at Loud’s piano warerooms 
une 18. 


Ia., was dedicated recently in a 


stu- 


Riesberg, 


to-morrow (Thursday) evening, 

Good Wedding Music.—At the 
Miss Katherine H. M. Noack and Mr. Carl Fiqué, in the 
Zion Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, to be held on Wednes- 
day evening, June 24, there will be music from 8 to 9 by 
Mr. Robert Thallon, organ ; the Carl Venth String Quartet 
and Mr. Hermann Dietmann, baritone. 

A Froehlich Violin Pupil.— Miss Marie Henry, a lead- 
ing violin pupil of the Froehlich School of Music, played at 
the recent concert and reception on the anniversary of the 
Rev. Mr. Francis, at Riverside Baptist Church. Miss Henry 
played excellently a Hungarian idyl by Keler Bela, and 
for encore a cavatina by Froehlich. 

The Maud Powell String Quartet.—The Maud Powell 
String Quartet has been for several weeks in active re- 
hearsal preparing many new works for next winter's cam- 
paign. In view of many engagements already closed the 
quartet is anticipating a busy season. Maud Powell, who 
is at present visiting friends in Ridgefield, Conn., will 
shortly go to the Catskills to remain until September. 


wedding services of 





-»» SIGNOR GIUSEPPE ... 


DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone. 
OPBRA AND CONCERTS. 
Vocal School: 1726 Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE — 
** Gemiinder Art”’ Violins, 
**Gemiinder Solo’? Mandolins and Guitars. 


Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
42 East 23d St., New York. 
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Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 


A SEMINARY FOR 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Duocey Buck, Lecturer and Mxaminer; Feu'x HEINK, Musical Director 


tain a complete n ical education at 
weekly harmony, theory, s'ght 
ensemble, art of teaching, Graduates 
Next year begins Sept 14. Catalogue free. 
CORA M. WHEELER, Director. 


Isic, 











MISS ANNA FULLER, 


PRIMA DONNA DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


Who has sung with great 
success in the United 
States, France, Germany, 
England and America, is 
coming to America foran 
extensive Concert Tour. 





MACDONALD SMITH’S 


SYSTEM OF 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


(“From Brain to Keyboard”). 





“It is clear that Mr. Macdofiald Smith has studied the subject 
carefully and acts upon well ascertained scientific grounds.’’- The 


Daily Telegraph. 





The most SPEEDY, DELIGHTFUL and EFFECTUAL method 
of muscle and nerve training ever introduced. Ten minutes’ daily 
use gives results perfectly unattainable by any other means 
whatsoever. 

No apparatus. No secrecy enjoined. 

Five finger exercises, &c., entirely superseded. 


Age no obstacle. 





Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, £3 3s. 
(TUITION STRICTLY INDIVIDUAL). 


Enlarged prospectus, 16 pp., post free. 
Lecture at Musical Association, Trinity College, &c., post free, 
seven stamps (ldc, stamps), 


MACDONALD SMITH, Steinway Hall, London W. 












MUSICAL COURIER. 
Foreign Notes. AN ODELL MASTERPIECE. 


Leipsic.—Rich. Heuberger has been commissioned | Pea VE 
t 
} 
} 
| 
























































by the city theatre of Leipsic to write the music for a 
ballet pantomime, on a libretto, Struwelpeter, by Victor 
Léon. 

Frankfort.—Dr. Julius Stockhausen and his pupils 
gave a concert in the hall of the Hoch Conservatory, pro- 
ducing among other numbers the comic cantata by J. S. 
Bach, entitled Caffee Cantate. 

The Late Clara Schumann.—The Frankfort 
Gazette states that the late Frau Schumann has left a 
journal full of recollections or celebrities and of the musi- 
cal movement during the last forty years. 

Berlin.—In imitation of the Munich revival of Don 
Giovanni, the Berlin opera house is intending to produce 
Mozart’s Le Nozze de Figaro with the costumes and 
scenery of the period of the first performance. 

Hubermann,—The young violinist Bronislav Hu- 
bermann gave six most successful concerts at Bucharest on 
May 22, the anniversary of the coronation. The king 
named him Kammervirtuoso, and the queen (Carmen 
Sylva) wrote some flattering verses in his album and 
painted his portrait. 

Bologna.—The fourth and last concert of the Quartet 
Society of Bologna was devoted exclusively to Beethoven. 
The works performed were the overture Zur Weithe des 
Hauses, A major symphony, the adagio and the allegretto 


rture, No. 3. Leon- 





from Prometheus, and Leonore ove 





cavallo’s Chatterton had a brilliant success at its first pro- 
duction at the opera house here. 
Schwerin.—The court theatre of Schwerin durin; 


y 
he last season, September 15, 1895, to May 3, 1896, gave 





eighty-two performances of forty-three operas and oper- 


as, and fourteen of five vaudevilles. In addition it 





gave six orchestral concerts, four chamber music even- 


our matinées for the Benefit Soci , and three 








ircn. 





Milan.—The May concerts at Milan were this year 
lirected by Arturo Toscanini, whose conception of Wag- 
ner’s works (the Scala concerts are thoreughly Wagnerian) 


was not satisfactory hout. The duet between Szev- 





friedand Briinnhilde from the Gi 





Si Re 
aroused enthusiasm, and gave opportunity for the dé 
g PI ; 





incescati Paganini, for whom 





of a new singer, Signora F 
1 brilliant future is predicted. The lady belongs to a dis- 


tinguished family, and hitherto has only sung in private. INTERIOR VIEW ST. PAUL’S M. E. CHURCH, NEW YORK, SHOWING ODELL ORGAN, 


‘ : above is an interior view of the new St. Paul’s M. E. Church now nearing completion at West 
I ing formed at Munich, to make a 





cording to reports, i 


To Make a Star.—A monster operetta troupe, ac- HE 
| En 


1 avenue and Ejighty-sixth street, this city. This, the finest Methodist church edifice in New York, will have 





tour of ali E of speculation, 








é : ae ; oe a magnificent three manual organ from the factory of J. H. & C. S. Odell & Co., 407 and 409 West Forty-second street. 
for the director of the company is a noble duke, madly inj ,,, "3 : ; ° <* awe —_* a - 
, | This will be one of the finest of recent products of the Odell factory. The instrument conta 





y-seven registers 


en reg 





love with a young singer whom he hopes to makea star . tad ‘ 7 . 
: : , - sd fe. : | and all the mechanical accessories and modern improvements for which the Odell organs are n In appear 
yf the first magnitude. Scenery, « f th ry 


will vie with any constructed by the house, and is looked upon by its makers as one of the best speci 





1ens of their 





to be quite new, and regard 

















: s The above illustration will appear in the art book entitled ‘‘ Metropolitan Churches,” shor to be issue 
after doing Germany, will visit Switze , . : —. 4 , ; ek : Aes . 
cop. tig . information concerning this book and this new organ may be had by addressing Messrs. J. H. & C. S. Odell & Co 
Brussels.—M. Gevaert lately 
‘ ; “aa 1" 

Conservatory an intere iecture on Greek music, illus-] , ‘ . } ° 1 i Vitel 1 

ges ; S | classical costumes, but Mlle. Lussens’ spectacles ra when the master was little known, and ittempts 
trate perfor ce of Greek music on the original | ee lea Paar ss ae : 

; | took from the effect of her snowy chlamys. M. Bouhy, | were made, at Vienna especially, to crush He was 





if we may so call instruments constructed 









as Mahillon Mile. I so well known in America from his three years’ sojourn in | the author of several piano and chamber music pieces. — 
after the originai Vv ictor Manilion. s1Liie, zussens - ~ ‘ .* . : c 1 : 
, oe a ‘ New York, has been made a knight of the order of | C. L. ibert, father of the composer Lucien Lambert 

' ve on the cithar some airs in the , “ > s " beat ‘ 1 A a ' 
played on the cithara some ait 1 the hypodorian mode, Lebpold. died lately at Rio de Janeiro, wh {long been 
taken from a treatise of the Roman period, very like the professor. Many of his compositions ha 1ccess 

in the modern 1 methods iey sang ¢ . Th ae ic " 7 yi ‘ 7 mn : ’ ‘ 13.1 

the modern piano methods. M. Disy sang a Deaths.—The death is announced from Vienna of Musical Color.—The painter Sattler has published 


> Muse in the dorian mode, anda Hymn to| Dr. Hans Paumgartner, aged fifty-three. He was cele- 





lately a new book, Meine Harmonie, in which he seeks to 
in the hypophrygian mode, both of the second | brated as a pianist, especially for his interpretation of | qetermine the color value of all-the tones of the scale. He 








century after Chri 





t, al 1e famous Hymn to Apollo, ac- | Beethoven. He married Rosa Papier, _the famous con- | gives in color the whole scale, and some airs. The colored 
companied on the cithara. M. Poncelet executed on a} tralto, who, after being one of the most interesting artists | illustrations in the book are admirably executed, but his 
funeral chant in the syntono-lydian mode, | of German opera, unfortunately lost her voice. Dr. theory breaks down. For example, he gives to the single 
er waauiia } } “Pe 3 - onl! ian pee . ae nal arbia - | stroke C in C major the same grayish green color as the C 
and é ynawltlé 1é phrygian mode oO he double aulos imgar or Wé aiso als Fuisnec Ss uSsicé ritic of . : 1 ‘ _ 7 
ind a syna Hn in the phrygian mode on the d able vulos, | Pat mga tner w AS als listingu hed as m asic alc sharp as fifth in F sharp minor. He forgets that the color 
and M. Seha blew the Roman I rochoeum and Cl issicum the Kaiser li he Wiener Zeitung. He was from his youth | value of a tone must always be conceived in relation to its 
on a formidable buccina. The artists were dressed in | onward a fervent apostle of Richard Wagner, at a period ' tonality. 


o 


spondaic tibia a 
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this was followed by the vast audience singing America, | evening, June 9. This brings'to a close the tenth success- 
the Rey. F. K. Fowler reading a prayer and pronouncing | ful season of the conservatory, which through the endeav- 
the benediction. Mr. George Percy Lull, the manager of | ors of Gilbert R. Combs and an able corps of instructors 
this institution, has issued a new catalogue which shows | has been brought to the front rank of musical institutions 
of the country. The program included piano concertos of 
ps ‘ 3eethoven, Mozart, Schumann and Bennett, by the gradu- 
Marsteller Sails —G. Herman Marsteller, th pene , ; s cadahst aan: Wan All Eternity . 
known violinist, of Dayton, Ohio, will sail on Saturday, specail es poet ni ecdrge nc dahgenaen vibe ‘ sos Ang 
; ‘ o04 3 ear : Miss Grace Greenwood Anderson, and Scene and Aria from 

June 20, for Europe, where he will visit Bayreuth Sey eens oe no i U 
: ‘ Freischiitz, by Miss Nettie J. Moore ; Master John K. Witzman 


that ten teachers are engaged for 1896-7. 


e well- 








“An Outer Barbarian.”—You are right about the name | rendered the Fantaisie Caprice of Vieuxtemps on the violin, 
Duse. Duse is accented on the first syllable, and, allowing | and Mr. Chas B. Riegel, with the Pupils’ String Quartet, 
ages of | gave the Mozart quintet for clarinet and strings The 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Gilbert 
I 


2. Combs, gave several selections, their excellent work call- 





for the delicate infiection of the letter u in all lan; 





Latin outgrowth, is pronounced closely as_ possible 


te 





as | 
though spelled Doos-ay. The inability to differentiate be- | 
' 


William H. Keith —William H. Keith, the eminent : , it » he ‘ a ; 
tate tween a final e articulated and one strongly accented is not ing forth the unstinted applause of the audience. The 





6 
10! us Success in California, left San 1 , 
, if, hivtha La Ges uncommon, Many suppose that so long as the e is not | ballet suite for orchestra was composed especially for the 
a I t ai 1 - ¢ | a 
. |" tom “ona accen ’ re word ? , . h 
). He has achieve rtistic triumph | “ent it demands the strong accent of the entire word | occasion by Preston Ware Orem, M. B., a member of the 
f sme rs faculty , 


Object to Competition.—The Socialist faction of 


Dr. Hugh A. Clarke addressed the graduates and pre- 


Death of Mrs. Clagett.—Mrs. W. H. Clagett, wife ot District Assembly 49, K. of L., spent the greater part of 
f the First Presbyterian Church, died at Tay- | ‘tS Session June 14 discussing a letter from Daniel Lamont, | 5emte¢ with diplomas the following: Piano department— 

‘ . yic belli Aiual i { i il re - - s , . . - 
Victrict re. | Miss S. Leila Bowers, Mrs, C. S. Childs, Miss M. Evans 













































fav 17. of s ; tis TI Secretary of War, in reply toa letter from the district re 
_ — » noble questing him to prevent musicians in the army and navy | Miss H. Goetz, Miss L. T. Trumbower. Vocal—Mis 
c, was s y r ‘ i : Potala ¥ ne Theory— Mis S land Yorinet 
, ea eloved The local press pub- | bands from competing with civilian musicians. Mr. La- Nettie J. Moore. Theory—Miss I. § and, Clarine 
nt said that he ld n nj th Mr. Chas. B. Riegel. The gold medals conferred by Mr 
é testimon f : q| mont said that he could not stop it, as there was a law g gold medal nferred by M1 
est ) é 1¢ foe ‘ oe 
, Hi ymbs were presented to M1 rrie S. Childs for 
llowed the musicians to play at private entertain- | Combs we ohana Mrs, Carrie S, Childs for exce 
: a a + +} ler in piano, Miss Millie C. Ambruster for ra ( 
, , , concerts He promised, however to see that | ‘©mce In plano, - — aueee : a tay . 
i ; a Sei eitiaen | : . : ee ‘ 
Seidl at Brighton.-—'] ll sun fens: . ’ ‘ vancement. Miss Grace G. Anderson for vocal culture and 
Ry ton Pe h Music | play on such occasions for union wages | eee ane 
rig 1 bea A ‘ ‘ | ster , "7 for t} orchestral departn 
| 4 4 W Murphy, of the district assembly, was in- | Master John K. Wit or t rchestral departme 
: ‘ A ’ ‘ ’ . 7 1 2 od 
é , . Ww - lianapolis, june 6.—Co1 
ng and cent three structed to write to the Secretary of War, telling that Nordica’s Marriage. lanapolis, June 6 
¢ \ S ( he was evading the question. He was also directed to tell | MZ that few people in the ical profession have n 
° ‘ -Sap r ‘ , nalfriendsinB 1 tt 1 Nordica-Doen 
‘ 1 41 oo ersonal friends in sto 1 Nordica p 
, W Evan W . Be Mr. Lamont that the Socialist Alliance would insist upon a | PEON - . ' 
; . : : . ss ‘ ? hit Se lo hi r rnino her cndde 
, H keel prohibitory ordinance, under the provisions of w I haps a of inside A neerning he¢ 1ade 
4 i enry ) ‘ - } 1 ] 
" 11 1 Wi t rriag F n nh took place in 1 
ncertmasters of the seasor and navy musicians could not play at private concert ri v vA AITIASE ; as Ir i 
, cause they are paid by the people, and should give the whole | #15 last week, may 1 s to the readers of the 
At Meadville Beethoven School.—Ani enjoyable piano : rie } r +t 1 | Transcript 
; ene yar ie : . , | of their working time to the service of the peopl SUN ’ “t 
( it the Beethoven School of Music, Mead- | In all probabilitv no one but the bride and groon 
DS anil xen 8 - 1 ¥ af — Vir owrT ne llows, | “ P _ ‘A 
Miss Birdenia Brookhouser, of Sagertown,| Townsend H. Fellows.—Mr. Townsend H. Fellows, |... pnow why this event took place here instead of in S 
t graduate course in piano and ad- | baritone loist at Grace Episcopal Church, 1s f New | ve Boston. in w h cities the 
ry. The program was difficult and | York’s busy musical men. In addition to his position at oe fas er sisters was in this 
gx the t Sonata and works of | Grace Church he is director of music at the Bloomingdale time of the weddi was not present at the 
" ‘ » rr ya) ‘ iw —. ee ‘ a co > . ssa¢ 
Moszkowski, Saint-Saéns, Bendel and | Reformed Church, at Sixty-eighth street and the Boulevard, Se ste at ular CRS OPENER POSE 
-her - . he sartets ir he -is to he heard. |} - 7 
where one of the best quartets in the city is to be heard. | , with her at the time. d 1e progress of the 





-d a Did to the romanti 





He also filled the position of bass in a quartet choir in one Indianapolis May festival, re 


















Mre. Rosenfeld Still Unconscious.—In the case of : Se os 1 : ’ 
; . H. Rosenfeld, now at the New York Hospital, of Brooklyn's leading synagogues, and has ji eted | inion 
in give defi a as to how long she eg am s to fill the Ee ne bass in ’ " “si No; the young Hungarian tenor and his /so/de were 
her present co It is altogether a the Temple Bani Jeshurum, Sixty-fifth street and Madison driven to the residence of an Episcopalian clergyman, a 
° te iment oi la avenu Vet am compani d by a Mr. Armstrong, of Chicago, who act 
er case. Mrs. Rosenfe ha . gie Hall Mr. Fellows has bec n kept | best man. The « lergyman’s wife and a guest of the hous 
to Sunday last. Her | ©” sta fi the past s¢ aoa : hict ‘hes “sacs stood as witnesses to a scene equal in dramatic fervor to 
‘ aes . June 1 His pupils have a vacation 1 il ¢ ¢ tober, when he | Nordica’s finest stage impersonation 
tte ‘ S aga sumes teaching a JMy 2 BO DOgmES INS Og | Whe only af words of the ceremony had been 
summer season of teaching at Saratoga, N. Y., which con- | : violent emotion. 
clientele at this cele- | ll ] an uncontrollable burst of hysteri 





Olean Conservatory of Music.—Thi urishing school, | 5; ..es for ten weeks ; he has a larg | 
1 a large number of them from the] __ 
: | weeping 




















> brated § 1 
i r Mr Ja sind l€ -” ‘ : 2 Buftal cities of tl States. Mr. Fellows also has charge | aatonished wife gently iviait tn. waothe ti 
( ( ( t ; 1O¢t : oe elk es = = ‘ eben gin ns at Saratoga and vicinity | who finally threw herself into the bridegroom's arms 
A M Olea The gram was during the months of july and zit where she gained sufficient composure to admit of the com- 
ade ¢ ers, recitations Balfe’s Broad Street Commencement.—The commencement | pletion of the marriage vows. The clergyman and his wife, 
1, The Sleeping Queen, after which came an | exercises of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Phila- | though finding the scene incomprehensible from their nt 
P I Holden, superintendent of schools ; | delphia, were held in Musical Fund Hall on Tuesday | of view, accepted the bride’s outburst as the proper 
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from stage people, and nothing will ever persuade them 


that all singers are not overcome in the same dramatic way 
while in the act of marrying. 

Nordica said afterward the reason for her style of mar 
riage was ‘* because I dislike ostentation and fuss. I have 
known Mr. Doeme for seven years (under trying circum- 
stances, too), so I feel that I know him as a man, We 
have been engaged fully two years, and I feel certain of 
Mr. Doeme's brilliant future, for he not only possesses a fine 
voice, but is an ardent worker also He joined me here 
unexpe¢ tedly , as he has been ill for several months and we 


} 1 t } 


have been separated for some tim« We had hoped to be 
married in Paris, but after he came we saw no reason for 
waiting longer Boston Transcript 


Ratcliffe-C 
Cire 


Mrs. Caperton Off to Europe.— Mrs 
the Philadelphia her, left on the 
Scotland last Saturday 


Innes in Philadelphia 


aperton, 


sing assian for 


ring tear 


band of Mr. Innes, which 














1s playing an engagement at Willow Park, Philadelphia 
has reached ah ate of perfection as a military mu 
sical organization. It is giving delight to large audiences 
daily 

Violin Collection Sold.—The collection of violins be 
longing tothe estate of Royal D. Hawley, Hartford, Conn., 
as been sold to Ralph Shaieaie a resident of San Diego, 
Cal The collection is a fine one and contains som« 
famous instruments It was described in these columns 
ome time ago 

Philadelphia School of Music.—A musicale by the 
Philadelphia School of Music, 1511 Girard avenue, was 








given on Thursday evening, June 11, at the Ne 
Drawing Room, 124 South Twelfth street Piano, vocal 
ind mandolin solos formed the nice 

rantigetdh Stankowitch. —Anthony Stankowitch, the ex 
! p! t il t h t cen nya 1 ) the 
Natior Conservatory of Music, and will commence hi 
dutt at the conservator n September An excellent 
man has bee ecured Mr. Stankowitch, who not only 
it well-eq 1 tea ut o who can give practical 
exposition of his theori a valuable deyrec 

Farewell Morning Concert.—A vell morning co 
ert was given at #00 St. Mark ivenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
n Saturda June 13, in which veral well-known mu 

t took part Mr. Carl Venth played violin and Ms 
Robert Thallon orgat 

Antonia H. Sawyer—Mrs. Ant H. Sawyer, the con 

i ‘ ‘ J 23,24 and 25at Round Lake, N. \ 
with the Boston Fest Orchestra. On June 14 she sang 

Newark ‘ ' wa , t >] nd mn 
] 12 ( ( wement ata fa onable 1 ale at 

n ( n Mr. H. H. D ( ee, Oran N. J Ihe 

OV ep ‘ take ‘ an artick the New York 

rder on May 31 

M Antonia H iwye t ntralto, is a pleasant woman of a 
ery ve erame anda anexcellent lality, that she 
uses with much taste She wa mm in Wate lie, Me., a fact of 
which € especia pre s e reason or other she is a 
ster of the Rev. Dr. Savage f Boston Another point on which 
Mrs. Sawyer prides herself rer ation in French, acquired by 
lilige st y in Paris Chis su er Mrs. Sawyer will go to Bar 
Harbor, and expects to filla number of engagements in this country 
during the season 

At Miss Porter’s School.—The following 1 

f the soiré n on Monday & by p 











cal directo i 1 Mr Sinsheimer, teache! 

Concerto D minor, I vement, M art, second piano by v. L. 
Rohr, as orchestral accompaniment, Miss Ethel Christy ; romanza 
for violin, Svendsen, Miss Betty Sage; Vergiss mein nicht, op. 103-2, 
Kullak, Miss Lucia W. Cutler; impromptu, op. 28, No. 3, Reinhold, 
Miss Edith Henry; concerto No. 3,1 movement, B minor, for violin, 
Saint-Saéns, Miss Salley Whitney ; op. 7, Nachtstiick, Foerster, Miss 
Alice Stone; Tannhbduser fantasie, op. 63, Raff, Miss Estella Bar 


bour ; concerto. 40, I movement, Mendelssohn, 

accompaniment second piano, Miss Minnie Cristy ; 

two pianos, Chopin, Misses Hamlin and Evans. 
Orton Bradley Will Sail.—Mr. 


for England on Saturday, June 20. 


op 
op. 73, 


Orton Bradley 


erward visit the English 
cottage 


Miss Henrie 


London, and will aft 
Welsh hills, 
the 


July in 


and the where a 


his disposal by kindness of ‘tta Cowe 


regret. 

Devereaux Testimonial Concert. 
to Miss 
Monday « 


was Jeannette Devereaux, 


vening, June 8. Among 


given 
on the 
Miss 


soprano; I 


teacher 
pianist (pupil of 
Youmans, 


Arnold, 


Miss Rosalie 
Miss 
Humphries, te 
accompanist. 

PPORTUNITY fe 
first-class concert company for next season 


Artistic, Mi Courter, New York 


Weeckle y; 
Edith * Maris 
Hubert 


were 
reauXx), 


violin, al 


or 
r hne 


THE ICAI 


HENRY WOLFSOHN with his 


M* 








ing booked in Europe For the past three years 
Russell has sung the principal soprano parts 

musical fentivals held England and has become 
nized asthe most popular and successful concert 
England has ever known Her greatest successes 
been made in oratorio, and throughout the whole « 


and 
famous 


America will ! 


on a brilliant plane, 





virtuoso quite as sh 


tion 


earned in e field of compos 


welcome Chaminade 


an Guilmant, the great Fre organist, 
America during the World’ 


Fair, at Chic 








pianist 





n, 


le 


t 





with orchestral 
duo for 


will sail 
He intends to spend 
le 


has been placed at 


ikes 


the 
He 


r to 


sister of his old friend, Fred Cowen, the composer 
will return to New York early in the autumn in ort 
meet the wishes of his pupils, who regard his absence with 


A testimonial concert 


and 


artists 


Deve- 


i. 


Wolfsohn’s Artists for 1896-7. 


R 


1d Emil Levy, 


soprano to make a career with 
Address 


accus- 


] 


d already 


the 


be- 


tomed activity and enterprise has manage 
during the short time he has been in Europe to close con 
tracts for America for the coming season with some of 
leading living artists in various lines 
Miss Ella Russell, the dramatic soprano, one of England's 
greatest singers, will be brought here for the months of 
April and May 1897, the previous part of the season 


Miss 


at the largest 
recog 


soprano 


hay 
1a ¢ 


English provinces, as well as in London, Miss 
esteemed a first favorite in her rank 

Mademoiselle Chaminade, the renowned comp 
pian familiarly known as ‘* Chaminade where s« 
are sung or good modern music played the world over, 
also be in America during the months of April and 
1897. Chaminade is well known and has a big lee 
to await her Her songs alone have made for her a w 

1 established her a favorite 


e 


the 


Russell 1s 


ser 


mys 


everywhere 


enjovs a 


has 


played 


1893, and late r the season in forty concerts through 
out the Uniter After making a great many sact 

fice Guilmant has consented to visit America again 
though only for a short time He will be here during the 
months of February, March and April, 1897, during which 
he will play fifty concerts Should it be possible to cancel 
negotiations pending with Guilmant in Europe, Mr. Wolf 
sohn will extend arrangements to cover the whole United 
States by a Guilmant recital tour, which would last until 


Mr. Wolfsohn alse writes that he has been negotiating 
with a first-class violinist for the coming season, as well as 
with a Fren soprano with a most remarkable voice, 
which is well adapted for concert singing. 

‘While in Berlin,” Mr. Wolfsohn continues, ‘1 heard 
Rosenthal His playing is something wonderful, and 
without doubt he will be the greatest success of any 
pianist who has visited America 
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: tatategweth 
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Summer 
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ist 


ry 


ates 
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owing low terms: 














Course of n wee ree | F ssons per week $100.00 
Course of five w re | wi 60.00 
Single Le " rea 6.00 

Special terms for Professiona None but talent t is and 
advanced students need appl Intet Ww arran | Good 
board at healthful, charming seaside ose to New York at very low 
prices 

Successtul candidates will be given onportunity ») appear in 
oncert before New York audience, fore nost mu al critics and 
mani Ts 

Certificates signed by FELIX HEINK will t ied to se hav 
ing successfully completed either of above urse 

For Circular, &c., address R. WILLIAMS, 


Victoria Hotel Annex, 1144 Broadway, New York. 
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GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL—July 21st to July 25th. 
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Henri Marteau, one of the greatest and most popular of 
ountry, will return to 
Mr. Marteau could not 


violinists that has ever visited this «¢ 
America for the season 1897-8. As 


arrange to come here next season on account of his mili 
tary duties, Mr. Wolfsohn had him sign a contract for the 
following season, beginning about November 15 

In a letter to a friend here in New York city Mr. Mar 


fall of 1897 


the 


to play 
Wolf 


America in the 


} 


‘*T return to 
under t 


teau says 


seventy-five concerts 1e management of 


sohn Musical Bureau; it embracing a tour of California 
and the South.” Further on in the letter he says The 
time cannot pass too quickly before my return to America 


though I 


az I am anxious to meet my old friends again, 
fear they will not know me I have changed so much. I have 
grown much taller, and also stouter, since I went into the 


atly improved and 





army. Asfor my playing, I have gr 
will have an entiré new répertory by the time I will ar- 
rive in America.” 

ps sis makes a remarkable and judicious list selected b 


Mr. Wolfsohn, and is for the musical 
interest of the coming 


Ment of Mr. Wolfsohn’s 


in the Paris letter of this i 


} lv promisin 1g 
season 


ion ;engagements is also made 


F. Tretbar, of Steinway & Sons, 


C. F. Tretbar.—Mr. C 
left London week before 
Paris. 


1 11 


last and spent the foll 


li owing week 


Au Revoir.— Mr. Robert I. C Musica Cot 


arter, 


RIER’s musical correspondent in Cincinnati, Ohio, sails for 
Europe to-day on the steamer Noordland. He will make 
3ayreuth his objective point in company with Mr. Frank 


Van der Stucken. Mr. C will return about the middle 


ot September. 
Tho Kneisel Quartet in London—London, June 
The which arrived from 


United 


arter 


15.— 
the 


Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, 
1 this even- 
that 
ared in 


the 


States last week, gave their first concert 


James’ Hall. This 
quartet from the United 
There was a la 
Mr. Kneisel and 
ipression. Their 


more 


in St was the first time a 


string States has ever 
] 


London 


appe 


a large audience present, and 


associates created 


bted 


his 


playing of 


found in 


} 


a pro- 
success was undou from the 
in Lon- 


n Trvbt 


eginning. Several concerts will be ¢ 


don by the quartet in the course of th 


seaso 








The Vegara Conservatory.—Signor Leonardo Vegara 
voice specialist and head of the Vegara Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, has had transferred to himself solely 
the Indiana Conservatory of Music at Indianapolis, Ind 
A faculty soirée musicak l at the Ve i Conservator 
on Thursday evening, 1, presented a well inged 
program of piano, voci imatic recitation and banjo 
numbers, with incidental violin obligato to the vocal m 

The soirée passed off with artistic success and evoked 
cordial praise from the local press om which the follow 





ing are taken 

1 musical soirée given Thursday even at the Vegara Cor 
servatory was one of the most successful en ainments given here 
this season rhe program embraced several numbers of great artis- 





tic merit. Miss Maggie Golden, who recently became a member of 
1e faculty of the school, is a pianist of unusual talent, and her sele« 
ons were thoroughly enjoyed Those who took part in the pro 
gram were: Mrs Jerus alem, Miss Isham, Mrs. Mabel Glenn Hunter 
Miss Purcell, Miss Miller, Mrs Douglass, Mr. Planque, Mr. Cox, Mr 
Lohman, Mr, Bussey pe Mr, Douglass 

rhe soirée musicale given last evening at the Vegara Conservatory 


was one of the most enjoyable musical events of the kind given here 


during the spring I'he program presented atare musical treat and 
was heard bya largenumber of the most prominent musicians of the 
ity (he numbers were all excellently rendered and reflected great 


redit upon the school 
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of Music 
of first- 
commission 
to 


par 
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For leading position in a 
Northern City), September 
annual 


gen tleman 
& 


class ability guarantec¢ of ? OOO, 


increase this sum 


which may even in first yeat 
upward. Address, with 
Musica Courter Office. 


asis, 


33.000 and references and 





ticulars, F. B., 
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112 East 18th Street, New York. 
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PLAN OF READJUSTMENT. 


it is proposed to form a new corporation, under the laws of the State 


of New York, with a capital of $500,000, of which $200,000 will be 


preferred stock and $300,000 common stock. 


~? _ 


() e pre l sto t t edt t 250 000 
st { C1T ( Oil fol ‘ l 
, a 
ved fo Il not be ed, S150. 000 0 
» far as necessary for th 


claims, which will be assigned to the corporation. 


ertilicate 


is otherwise r 


> late 

















eadjustment committee, a sufficient number 


xpenses, Xc. 


f incorporation wil] provide that the cor 


at any time, redeem the preferred stock at 


this provision will be inserted in each certificate 


ock. In this way tl 


e corporation, 1n Case 1 


emed wise to sell the Tremont Theatre, or suffi 





reducing the capital to $300,000 of common 


ComMMON Sroct 


S300,000 of common stock will be issued to the mem- 


new corporation of all the assets of the late 


the Metropolitan Opera House (subject t 


of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 


i 


herein, the Tre 





opera t 





ract for givi 
} 
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, the good will of their business, and the right 
1ame of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau or the names 


vartners in the transaction of the business 


of the frmiunll give their joint and sev- 


tes to the creditors of the firm for thi 


i thetr respective claims not provided for 


shall be payable on or before one, two, three, 


years from their date, and shall be secured 


‘ ‘ é 
equal amounts of common stock at par. 


The requirements of this plan will therefore be met by the issuance 


of stock as follows: 








| eserved to be issued for cash 
: . $50,000 
to be issued in payment for 40 
the unsecured indebtedness of the 
130,000 
erred stock reserved for contingen- | 
xpenses, &c., about . s Hola 20,000 | 
to be pledged to secure notes for 
t. of the unsecured indebtedness, 
195.000 
105,000 
S500 000 
portion of the $50,000 reserved to be issued 
} rit 1 . nt ff ¢} ital 
Oscribed tor, the amount or t 1€ Capita 
is eniniahad « edinglw 
aiminished accordingly. 
Dirt D 
1 ] + + 
e oO ncorporation w provide it the 
ors sna MSISt ol ve or seven members 
‘ te c de 1 y t ¢ ‘ mn ittes A least 
tors shall holde of preferred stock, so 
erred sto emains outstanding Messrs 
1 & Gra Vill act a nanaging directors 
ind they agree to give the ‘ es to 
} + ) + , r + } 
ation dur ig tna pt oda alaric 














r th *, lis lec! } her , 
oO! ie three, to be divided among them in 
as they may agree among themsleves 
and the other terms of their empioyment 
vears W be ex ted | mtract,a ibove 

other persons who are to st iS Glrector 
year will be no nated b tine t me t 
s of the firm will enter into contract witl 
ition to give t r service a naying 
fo iy be approved the read- 
eC aiso severa agree not to 





operatic business on their own accounts for 


1 to disturb the $100,000 of bonds se- 





itre, or the $15,000 


“Metro wolits in Opera and Real Estate Company 


the property covered by 


tel mort t 


will be transferred subject thereto. 


sd to the creditors of the firm to unite in an 


cent preferres tock and secured notes 
eir respective claims, as above indicated 
on y to ri en, in th ly 





Dn ecured thereto. Creditors as- 


The 


» preferred stock will be reserved for contin- 


ised, may pay off the preferred 


firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau upon the 


+ 


name and nature, including their interest 


senting to this arrangement will be required to assign their 
respective claims to the committee, in order to enable it 
fully and efficiently to represent all interests, and the com- 
mittee will have full power to settle the forms of necessary 


egal papers, certificates of incorporation and other details 


of carrying out the proposed plan. 


Blank forms of assent will be sent for signature, with copies of this 
plan, to the several creditors. 


Dated June 8, 1896. 


THE AGREEMENT. 


An AGreEMeNt, made this eighth day of June, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-six, between William Stein- 
way, Robert Dunlap and Thomas P. Fowler (hereinafter 
called the committee), parties of the first part; Henry E 
an bey, John B. Schoeffel and Maurice Grau, lately com 

sing.the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau (hereinafter 
ee the firm), parties of the second part; and all cred 
itors of the firm who shall become parties to this agreement 
in the manner hereinafter provided (hereinafter called 
creditors), of the third part 

Wuekeas, the firm, by reason of certain misfortunes 
have been unable to pay their debts and have made an 
assignment for the benefit of their creditors to Messrs 
Arnold A. Rand and Luis Jame s Phe ps. bearing date May 
21, 1896, which assignmen has been duly recorded in the 
cities of New York and Boston; and 
Wurreas, The firm are desirous of entering into arrange 
ments to secure the creditors payment of the debts and 
bligations owing to them respectively, and to that end 











y 
the plan referred to in this agreement, and hereto annexed, 





has been 


THis AGREEME 


hall 


etH, That each and every cred 


fter referred 





tor, whos orm of assent hereir 
{ 





i i i 
to, hereby promises agrees to and with every other 


creditor who shall sign the like form of assent and to and 
firm; and the committer and 


rocally promise and agree as follows 


th ¢ 


with the committee 





the firm do reci} 

i. A printed copy of this agreement signed by a majority 
of the committee and of the firm respective ly, shall be held 
and taken to be the original agreement. The plan hereto 
innexed is and shall be taken to be a part of this agres 

ient with the same effect as though each and every pro- 
rision thereof had been e1ibodied herein, and the said 









og aad this agreement shall be rea rts of one and 
Creditors may and ome parties 
ign assents substantially in the 

reditor of 

assent to 


affai f 
e altairs oO! 


late June 8, 1896 





dersigned he reby expressly agree 


A. That the 


and agreement shall become 






binding for all pu , whenever, in the of the 
committee named therein, a sufficient number of creditor 
hall have assented thereto 

‘B. That he l ecured 








notes as provided of the 
debt or debts 
C. That ent ar¢ 
declared oper request 
of said com: to said 
committee the 1, in the 
mann to the extent, an or the irposes set forth in 
said plan and agreement 
‘ Dated 1896."" 
| 
NAM | ADDR! Amo r Duy 
be 1 on several 
4 col e! he he ] 





foregoing plan, shall 
udgment of the com 





hall have assented 





determine that a 








it nt nun ited thereto notice 
shall be given manner provided in 
Article 12, that ctive. Thereupon 
each of the creditors must, upon request of the committee, 
assign nsfer and set over to the committee the debt o1 
debts due to them respectively, and the notes, obligations, 
securities, contracts, or other instruments re lative thereto 


with such transfers, assignments and powers of attorney 
as may be required by the committee in order to vest i 
them and enable them to transfer the complete and abso 
lute title to such debts and securities, and the creditor 

severally agree at any time on demand of the committee, 
to execute any and all other transfers, assignments or writ 

ings required for vesting the complete ownership of the 


said debts in the committee or their nominee, or for the 





purpose of enabling the committee to carry out the plan. 
All creditors upon making such transfer shall receive 
ertificates in a form to be ee red by the committee, 
specify in the amount of the debt and the securities trans 
ferred, and all rights of the creditors in respect of the debts 








so transferred shall be such only as shall be evidenced by 


ch certificates; and the holder for the time being of any 








HOWAKD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST,. 


Pupils received in l tion, Har 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 





House. 














FOUNDED IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E, 19th Street 


Pants 41 Ba. Ha 








MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


‘1 CAN CERTAINLY ADD MY TESTIMONY TO THE VIRTUES OF VIN MARIANI. 


1 AM WELL CONVINCED OF ITS EXCELLENCE AND QUALITY.” 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 





Lonpon ; 239 Oxford St.. 52 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
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such certificate shall be subject to this agreement and en- 
titled to have and exercise the rights of the origin : cred- 
itor under the’certificate issued to him in respect of tl 1e debt 
therein mentioned. 

iii. The creditors hereby irrevocably authorize the com- 
mittee to endeavor to carry into practical operation this 
agreement, including the foregoing plan of readjustment 
in its entirety, or to any such extent and in such manner, 
and with such additions, exceptions and modifications as 
the committee shall deem to be for the best interests of 
all the creditors. Each and every creditor hereby agrees 
that the committee shall be and they are hereby vested 





with all the gone and authority of creditors of the late 
firm of Abbe y, Schoeffel & Grau, with full right to transfer 
all ob ligations which they may hold into the name of any 
other person or persons whom they may select; to vote 
thereon at any meeting of creditors; to use every such 
debt, security or obligation as fully and to the same extent 


as the owner and holder thereof; to call or attend 1n person 


tit 


















or by proxy and to vote at any and all meetings of cred 
itors; to terminate or seek to dissolve the assignment made 
by the firm, or to apply for a determination of the validity 
thereof, or for al of the assignees or the substi- 
tution of other , or to take any other steps in 
respect thereto hase at such prices as they shall 
deem proper, or to pay, compromise or s¢ ttle debts due to 
iny creditors of the firm not assenting to tl agree- 
ment, and to apply for that purpose any moneys which 
may be rec« hig or raised by the committee; to borrow 
money for any « he purposes of this agreement, and to 
charge or pled ge the debts or securities transferred here- 
inder; to institute or to bécuens par ties to any le gal pro- 
ceeding instituted by any creditor and to proceed with any 
and all legal proceedings now existing; to enter into se ttle- 
ment of any litigation now or at any time existing, or 
threatened, in whole or in part, with plenary power to 
enter into arrangements for facilitating or hastening the 
course of litigation, or in any way to pro mote the purposes 


of the committee; todo whatever in the judgment of the 








committee may be necessary to permit and procure joint 
or sé parate sales of any property of the firm wherever 
situated; to adjourn any sale of any property, or of any 
portion or lot thereof, discretion; to bid or to refrain 
trom bidding at any any property or any part 
hereof; to hold any property purchased by them either 
n their names or in the name of persons chosen by them 
for the purposes of this agreement, and to apply any debt 
or security hereunder to the satisfaction of 
any bid o1 ining funds for the satisfaction 
thereof. 

iv. The committee may procure the organization of one 


made such 
and 
trans- 


or more ions, and may cause to be 
rangements 


such conve 


new corporat 
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consolidat 





ions, le: *s or other ar 





| t 
make Or Cause oO 


may 


any propertv acquired by them, 





proceedings as they may deem proper 
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provided for 
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plan, ana 
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ut all or any of the provisions there of, 1 of 
t sought to be accomplished ,tl 
ally declared The accept- 
any reditor 


ioning the conformity o 





though 


tock or 


not therein speci 
ance ots snali est 
0 accepting them from ques 
uch securities or notes to any provision f the pl 


The 





committe his agreement (includ 


their construction 


plan 


, , , ma if ith } hin ] 
or action ereundel good ta h shall ee final 






n such manner and to such 


¢ 1 t th 


he same 


til be Une soOie 1cigre 









they shalt ia é 
to abandon o1 
ustment, 
modificz 


of 





enevel y shaii deem prope! 
I I 


power, wh 
ilter, of read 


“a 
pian 





oI! 
in the sy veges 
the reditors or the 
such ie posed chat 


any pa 
or departure { 





terial 





col mitt ‘e, shall n 
mutual relations, a 
modification 
by mail, in the 
vithin two 


statement 
rture, shall be ¢ 
manner pro led 
after mailing 
1 ae 


let 
aepa 





‘notice all ci 


} cnt 
weeks uch 








desiring to doso may surrender their respecti certifi 
cates, and obtain a reassignment of their debts to the 
amount indicated in 1 certificates, and may require a 
cancellation of their assent thereto: provided, however, 
that in every case of 5 welctiiswenih cet colmatiaiaeds creditors 
o withdrawing shall respectively make payment of their 
ratable share of the expenses of the committee as deter 
mined by it. ry creditor not so surrendering and 








withdrawing wi two weeks after mailing notice, a 
above provide d, ll be deemed to have assented to the 
proposed changes or modifications, and whether or not 
otherwise objecting, hall be bound thereby as fully and 





Any 
or modifications finally made by the committee 
shall be part of this agreement, and all provisions and 
references concerning the plan shall apply to the plan as 
modified. In case the committee shall finally abandon the 
plan, any debts theretofore transferred to them, with all 
accompanying security then under the control of the 
committee, shall be retransferred to the several creditors 
upon payment of such actual expenses as shall have been 
incurred by the committee, which shall have power to de- 
termine and apportion the ratable share of the expense to 
be borne by each creditor. 

vi. The committee may employ counsel, agents and all 
necessary assistants, and may incur and discharge any 


effectively as if he had actually assented thereto. 


changes 


and all expenses by them deemed reasonable for the pur- 
poses of this agreement. They may prescribe the form 
of all securities "and of all instruments or writings at any 
time to be made, issued or entered into under or in pursu- 
ance of this agreement. The committee do not assume 
any personal responsibility for the execution of the plan or 


of this agreement, or of any part of either, nor for the re- 


sults of any steps taken or acts done for the purposes 
thereof, undertaking, however, in good f faith, to endeavor 
to execute the same. No member of the committee shall 


be personaiiy liabie for any act or omission of any agent 
or empioyé selected in good faith nor for any error 
judgment or mistake of law, nor in any except for 
his own individual wiliful malfeasance or and no 
member of the committee shail in any case personally 
liable for the act omission of any other member. Any 
member of the committee may be a director or stockholder 


ot 
case 
neglect, 
be 


or 


of the new company to be formed under the plan, and 
may be or become pecuniarily interested in any contract, 
property or matters which this agreement concerns. The 


r ommitte e will act without compensation. Their accounts 


shall be filed with the board of directors of the new com- 
pany within one year after its organization shall have 
been completed, unless a longer time be granted by the 


said board. ‘The accounts, when audited and approvd by 
such board of directors, shall be final, binding and conclu- 
y interest therein, 


isc harge ~l. 


1 +} r 


ana there- 





rties hav 







sive upon all pe 
upon the 


vii. 


ing an 
tee shall be d 


is here 


commi 
‘The committee 





by expressly authorized and 





empowered to act by the vote or decision of a majority 
of its number, to allow any member to vote by proxy 
given to another member, and to add to the number of its 
members by appointment in writing, signed by a majority 





of the members of the committee. Any vacancy in the 
committee, arising either from death, resignation or in 
capacity to act, may be fil <d by appointment in writing 
by a majority of the members of the committee. Every 
persot 1 appointed either as an additional member or to fill 
a vacancy shall thereupon be and become possessed with 
and shall exercise all the duties, powers and trusts herein 


conferred or imposed upon the members of the said com- 





mittee, the same in every respect as if he had been orig 
inally named herein. 
viii. The enumeration of specific powers | by con 
rr shall not be construed to limit or restrict the gen 





. sS 
s herein conferred, or intended so to be; and it 
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be 
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any 


as if the 
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fully and 


ently of a cl 


and such 


as 





may 


effecti 


powel! 


herein distinctly 


as often as for 


same 


vely 
mannet 
med expedient 


and any cause o1 


reason it may be dee 
ix. ‘he debts tr: 


reement rem 


I 
1 under 


fill 
In full force 


insferre or pursuant to this 


and effect for all put 
sfied, released or dis 


new securities, 


hall 





poses, and shall not leemed sat 


: ged by any delivery of and no legal 
s shall be dee med released or waived, but such det 
an and any judgment upon the same, shall re 
main unimpaired and may enforced by the committee 
by the new company, or other the committee 
until paid or satisfied in full, expressly released. 
Neither the committee nor any creditors by executing a 
aygreement rele laim 
rm or the ine but all suc i" 


claims shall 


a 
righ: ts 
1 securities, 
be 
or assigns of 


or 


1 hee 


or 


ase or ¢ 





waive any right 
| members ther 





or vest unimpaired in the committee. 

purchase of property by or on behalf of the committee or 
the new company, shall vest the property gree in 
the committee, or new company, free from all interest or 


claim on the part of the creditors. 


x. No estimate, statement, explanation or suggestion 
contained in the foregoing plan, or in any circular issued, 
or which may be hereafter issued by the committee, or 
by the firm, is intended or is to be accepted as a represent- 


ation of warranty, or as an essential condition of deposit- 


ing thereunder, and therein shall re 
lease any creditor assenting to this agreement, or affect or 


no defect or error 





J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


ORATORIO 
and CONCERT. 
ADDRESS ~~, 
KATHRIN HILKE, 
61 West 37th Street 
— OR — 
Remington Squire, 
MANAGER, 





MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO or STRING QUARTET. 


Address 9 West 2ist Street, New York. 


PROF. DR. ERNEST JRDLICZKA 


OF 





BERLIN, GERMANY, 


intends to come to the United States in June next 
and will remain in Milwaukee, Wis., for a period of 
three months. Former pupils of his and new but ad. 
vanced students of the piano who would like to take a 
quarter's finishing especially in Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky playing, should 
send in applications at once. Lessons, $160 for the 
quarter or $10 for single lessons. 


lessons, 


Address care of 


Berlin Branch of THe Musicat Courier 








113 West 96th St., New York. 





Berlin, W., Linkstrasse 17, Germany. 





release any assent hereto, except by consent of the com 
mittee. No liability in respect or in favor of any debts 
not actually brought within the provisions of this agree- 
ment by assent, as above provided, or in favor of any 
lease, contract or other form of liabili ed here- 
under or by or for any new bapry mes 

xi. The > at lik 
if they deem it expedient so 
rangements for acquiring any 
property of any of the members of the 
ing with the individual l 


indebtedne 
the said firm; but the committee shall not, 


y, is assum 





in their discretion, 
enter into any ar- 
of the individual 
firm, and for deal- 
the members of 
in any instance, 


committee shall 1 erty, 


to 


or all 


ss of 


be bound to do so, and no lability in respect or in favor 
of any individual creditor is assumed hereunder, nor is 
any obligation on behalf of any such individual creditor 


hereby created, and nothing contained 
this agreement is intended to « 
stitute, any liability or trust in fave 
such individual creditor. 


in the plan or in 
onstitute, nor shall it con- 
yr or in respect of any 


xii. All notices to be addressed by the committee to the 
creditors shali be served by mail, addressed to the cred- 





























itors respectively at the address given by such creditors in 
the asset eement signed by such creditors re 
spectively notice when so matile¢ by the com- 
mittes be taken and considered as personally served 
on all creditors assenting hereto and upon all parties 
bound hereby as of the date of the deposit of such notice 
in the mail, and such mailing shall be the only notice 
required to be given under any provision of this agree- 
ment and plan. Any creditor becoming a party hereto 
may, by notice in writing delivered to the committee 
specify a new address to which notice shall be sent. 

xiii. Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, individually and 
collectively, < appt rove the foregoing plan and agreement 
and jointly and severally promise and agree thi at they will 











use all possible efforts “to carry the same into practical 
effect, and they will enter into the agreements specified in 
the said plan when aeuene d by the committee so to do, 
and will, upon request execute all necessary instruments 
of transfer for conveying to and vesting in the new com- 
he property mentioned in the plan, including the 

the Metropolitan Oper yuse, the Tremont 

, the good will of their | 3s, and the right to 












use the name of the firm or the separate names Of any of 

the members thereof in the transaction of business; and 
ree that they » their joint and sev- 
notes as provi e plan 


i 


reement shall bind the committee and the 
siadiuans assenting thereto, and their and 


rs, heirs, executors, administrators, 


In witness whereof, the ‘rs of the committee 


nt 1 +) 








and of the frm have oO signed their names, 
and all other parties heret« executed assents 
substantially in the form manner above set 
forth 








Monday night Mr. William Steinway said that cred 

itors representing about $200,000 of the liabilities had a 
e ted tot propo 1 ‘ tm ¢ 

Che latest news obtainable that. Mr. Al Hayman has 
leas \ bbe Theatre for five vea 

Mr. Hayman, it said, w ake possession of the 
theatre at once, and will curtail s tour now being made 
through Eu ope and ret » New Yor! vithin the next 
two eKS t nis tention to r t ti theatre to 
impor it | ypean stars, a \ ) ence negotia 
tion for thet t once 

rhe negotiation vere mace nuugh M Robert Goelet 
who cabled the acceptance ol Mr. Hayma proposal to 
Mr. Charles Frohman, who in Paris 

A Taft Recital.—Mr. Frank Taft, of New York, gave 
the dedicatory recital on the new organ in the Second 


The 


‘vening 


instrument Vic vas built by Mess! J H. & ¢ Ss. Odell 
& Co., of New York, was presented to the church by Mr 
Andrew Carne wie Mr Taft's pros im included the Bach 
Toccatain F, Lemmens’ Storm Fantasie, Jensen’s wedding 
music, Batiste’s Ste. Cecile offertoire, the march from Tann 
hiuser, and his own concert piece on Old Folks at Home 
The organ is a two manual instrument, with thirty-three 


Ss 


stops and mechanical accessor 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 


Address 124 West 82d St.. or 87 Wall St., New York. 








MME. 


» ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA, 


Voices developed 
foundation to stage. 
Analytical and synthetical 


from 


special courses (with di- 
ploma) for teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 


Italian, French and English. 
Oratorio, Concert, 
Church, &c 








124 EBEaat 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any 


Journal in the Music Trade. 





No. 850. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, [UNE 17, 1896. 


ASSOCIATION ETHICS. 


EDGMENT herewith made of the 
a communication from the secretary 


KNOWL 
rei eipt ol 
ino Manufacturers’ Association of New York 
embracing the following resolutions, 
a recent meeting of that body: 


A . 
of the P 
and Vicinity 

} 


which were passed at 


Resolutions, 


provis« 
l sappear from the 


paper pas 


pape r o1 


The resolutions regarding Mr Wheelock are most 
unfortunate ill-timed. Until when they 
become a matter of public record, no one has ever 
doubted theintegrity of William E. Wheelock. Now, 
however, that public attention has been called to it, 
it becomes necessary to explain the motives that 
actuated these resolutions. Is it really necessary for 
a man to go into the piano business in order to fail 
honorably? How many men in the piano business 
have had to succumb to the crisis cyclones besides 


and now, 





Mr. Wheelock, and how many were just as honest, 
just as upright, just as faithful to their interests as 
he was? Why, in the case of such an honest failure, 
should a record be made of it? Why emphasize what 
is understood as a matter of course? Why proclaim 
from the housetops what everybody knows? Why 
should an honest man insist upon his honesty ? 

And now that the Association has committed itself 
in Mr. Wheelock’s behalf can it afford to brand any 
of its members who happen to fail by not passing 
similar resolutions? Can it afford to remain silent 
when another of its honest members fails ? 

Mr. Gildemeester,or rather Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
failed. That firm belongs to the Association, Is Mr. 
Gildemeester less honest than Mr. Wheelock, admit- 
ting that honesty can be qualified? If Mr. Gilde- 
who voluntarily shouldered himself with an 
indebtedness of over $35,000, which he paid off dollar 
for dollar with 6 per cent. interest—if Mr. Gilde- 
meester is honest how can the Association dare to 
remain silent in his case after paying to Mr. Wheel- 
ock such a dubious compliment and brand forever 
Mr. Gildemeester, his family, his children, his 
friends and associates as unworthy of attention, 
as unworthy of such a tribute, a tribute which the 
Association sincerely and conscientiously paid to Mr. 
Wheelock, meaning every word printed above? Can 
the Association dare to trifle with Mr. Gildemeester 
in that manner, or with any member of the Associa- 
tion who nay happen to fail ? 

And there is Mr. Leopold Peck, a member of the 
Executive Committee. His firm failed, and is pay- 
ing one hundred cents on the dollar. Why washe ex- 
cluded from such a resolution? The same indus- 
trial and financial maelstrom that engulfed Mr. 
Wheelock drew Mr. Peck down into the vortex of 
disaster. Is Mr. Peck not honest by implication? Is 
it the sense of the Association that because Mr. 
Wheelock is honest the other members of the Asso- 
ciation who failed are not honest, and that special 
stress must be placed upon Mr. Wheelock’'s honesty 
in order to demonstrate that, in the estimation of the 
Association, Mr. Peck and Mr. Gildemeester and 
others who failed are not honest? 

How can Mr. Peck continue his relations with the 
Association with any self-respect? If he and his firm 
do not resign now they certainly indorse the senti- 
ment of the Association that brands them as not be- 
ionging to Mr. Wheelock’s category of honest piano 
men. Mr. Peck, in remaining a member of the 
Association, is actually ruining his standing as a 
manufacturer and a man, for the above resolution 
specifically calls attention to Mr. Wheelock’s charac- 
ter as a manufacturer and as a man. We cannot 
understand these resolutions as anything but a seri- 
ous blow to the standing of Hardman, Peck & Co. and 
as a most fearful and surreptitious attack upon the 
honor and honesty of that firm; a recorded state- 
ment that will make it impossible for Mr. William 
Dalliba Dutton ever again to attend a meeting of the 
Association and at the same time maintain his self- 
respect or expect anyone ever to respect him in case 
he should remain a member. 

The Association virtually states that the one mem- 
ber who failed and who at the same time retains his 
character as an honest man is William E. Wheelock, 
and, by direct implication, this can mean nothing 
else but that the other members of the Association 


meester, 





who failed are not honest in the estimation of the 
Association, Of course the insulting of Mr. Peck is, 
in itself, an insult the Association puts upon its own 
body, because it thereby admits that it contains 
members who are not like Mr. Wheelock—honest. 
From this dilemma Hardman, Peck & Co. have only 
one escape, and that is resignation, for if they con- 
tinue to remain members of the Association they 
tacitly admit the justice of the implication. 

In any ethical or legal proceedings that may arise 
in the future this indictment against Hardman, Peck 
& Co. must stand, unless that once resigns 
from membership. Howcan Mr. Peck, Mr. Dutton 
or any man making pretensions to social standing or 
gentility endure this malevolent and adroit attack 
Good-by to the future and to all 


firm at 


upon character? 
the hopes it implies! 


The Press Question. 


is now to have charge of 
the censorship of the trade press. That is a good 
scheme, for it makes all reference to the firms and 
the instruments of firms belonging to the Association 
valueless and even absurd in those trade papers that 
permit censorship and that are not endowed* with 


A ‘‘Press Committee 


pecuniary independence. 

The judgment of this committee is to be applied 
to articles that appear in the trade press. After all, 
is this not a legitimate outgrowth of the evolution of 
trade journalism? What isatrade editor after all? 
Is he not the living advertising commentary of his 
And then why should they not control him 
just as well asthey own him? Take all these trade 
editors in the line of music trade journalism. Are 
they not the creatures of their advertisers, depend- 
ing solely, absolutely, upon them for daily support? 
Is it not logical, therefore, that finally and as a mat- 
ter of course’the advertisers should gather up the 
slack reins and pull up the animals and subject 
them to the gait the advertisers desire? Certainly. 

The association is perfectly correct in assuming 
definite control of the trade press, and holding it 
down toits own purposes. Of course it is a contra- 
dictory position, full of paradoxes, as instance the 
one pertaining to troubles in factories, where the 
members of the Association refuse to entertain the 
solicitations of committees, and will listen only to in- 
dividual cases of grievances. What the members of 
the Association will now say to any ‘‘committees”’ 
calling upon them when the Association has a ‘‘com- 
mittee” constituted to look into an outside line of 
business like music trade journalism we cannot at 
But greater difficulties than this 


patrons? 


present conceive. 
have been overcome. 

And yet, like in life generally, there is a humorous 
aspect to this new situation. Let us assume some 
possible possibilities. 

Say that this standing or sitting committee of three 
members of the ‘‘ Press Committee” consists of men 
who do not believe in trade papers at all. Take the 
Jacob Brothers, and Doll, and Gabler (who although 
an advertiser in trade papers to a limited extent has 
no respect or regard for them, and justifiably so from 
his point of view), and Amos James, and Peek and 
R. Cable and others—zll men who do not care to and 
who do not ‘‘spend money,” as they call it, in trade 
papers. (This idea of ‘‘ spending money ” in trade 
papers is the lowest depth of the patronizing spirit.) 
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Take such a committee, and then take acommittee on 
the press constituted of such men as William Stein- 
way and Samuel Hazelton and Louis P. Bach and 
A, H. Fischer and Nahum Stetson and John Evans 
and Robert C. Kammerer—-broad minded people, who 
take an entirely different view of the same subject. 
Just imagine the first committee on trade paper cen- 
sorship and the second committee ! 

‘Oh, what a difference in the morning,” as the 
song goes. 

The next question that arises is this: ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes atrade paper?” Asa matter of fact there 
are a half dozen little sheets in the music trade not 
one of which has 500 circulation. Is the Association 
going to dignify these little institutions into a position 
of recognizable journalism ? 

Yes ; that is just what the Association is going to 
do, and then its members will complain about the 
growth of trade journalism when the Association 
itself is responsible for its growth. Why should pa- 
pers having no circulation, no capital, and hence 
wholly dependent upon the influences of its advertis- 
ing syndicate, be recognized as journalistic enter- 
prises? And yet that is just what the Association is 
doing. Any resolution brought in by the ‘Press 
Committee” condemning one of those trade papers 
for an article published in its columns will be of vast 
benefit to that paper and will constitute an invaluable 
advertising card for the paper. 

Of course the Association cannot see this, but a 
newspaper man can, and we submit this to Mr. John 
Evans, who for fourteen years was in the newspaper 
business, if itis not so. Mr. Wm. Steinway knows it 
is so, and the manufacturers of pianos whoare located 
in other cities or who are not members of the Associa- 
tion would not hesitate very long in coming to the 
support of a trade paper that has incurred the hos- 
tility of atrade association. That is just the kind of 
paper the others are looking for, as it is an independ- 
ent paper only that can afford to take an independent 
stand, and hence it would become the one useful 
paper to manufacturers not in the Association. The 
Association would be building up the very paper it 
was endeavoring to destroy. Has that not always 
been amply demonstrated ? 

That Limitation Clause. 

The last resolution is also most excellent, for if any 
trade paper will make contracts wholly limited to 
the pleasure of the advertiser, that paper would at 
once prove own weakness. Hence that resolu- 
tion should be effectually carried out in practice. 
Any advertiser who can get a trade paper to submit 
to such a rule will, if he has any grain of sense left, 
stop his arrangement quickly, for a paper that sub- 
mits to this plan can have no foundation whatever to 
It can have no money, no circulation, no 


its 


rest on, 

income, no policy and no principle and no nothing. 

lherefore the resolution is healthy, for it will dem- 

onstrate who the editors are that will be compelled 

to accept advertising on such a silly basis. 
Summary. 

The great value to be found in these resolutions 
lies in the evidence they betray of the esteem and 
consideration enjoyed by the trade papers among the 
members of the New York Association. They simply 
look upon that press with supreme contempt, and not 
without justification, for each and every one of the 
editors of the small trade press has truckled to the 
members of the Association until not one of these 
gentlemen can have an iota of respect for music 
trade journalism. ‘That is the true philosophy of the 
situation and no one can therefore find any fault with 
the resolutions. They represent a living sentiment. 
They express the actuating thought that the Asso- 
ciation really has no use for the music trade papers, 
and the fact is that the Association has no use for 
those papers. When it is all summarized it will be 
found that the Association has no use for them, and 
why should it? 

XCEPTIONALLY handsome instruments may be 
E found in the Sohmer warerooms in this city, and 
in course of construction at the factory. They have 
a richness of beauty in appearance that is not sur- 
passed by any regular stock pianos on the market. 
The mahoganies are especially attractive in their 
depth and variety of figure. These Sohmer pianos 
will attract high-class trade, for their musical quali- 
ties are on a par with their external beauty. And 
as they bear the name Sohmer the quality in ma- 
terial, care in finish and the skilled workmanship 
are guaranteed. 





THE ROAD MEN. 





r is very difficult to get away from the facts the 

changes in the trade present, and one thing that 
will come with more or less directness to the trade 
this coming season will be the change wrought in 
the road men, or traveling representatives, as they 
generally prefer to be termed. 

The same men may be on the road that visited the 
trade three years ago, but their attitude, their posi- 
tion, will be different. From now on the travelers 
will have to be more men of affairs than ever before ; 
their information and their experience will have to 
operate more effectively in their work. They will 
have to be almost arbiters of credits, and on their 
judgment will they be held responsible. 

This necessarily means a weeding out of the ranks, 
for the piano business of the immediate future is 
going to be done more systematically, more in con- 
formity with strict business methods, than ever be- 
fore, and to some of these old-timers, whose only 
stock in trade is their generally hail-fellow-well-met 
disposition, the new régime will be intolerable, intol- 
erant and unintelligible. But to the clear headed, 
cool, collected business men like John A. Norris, of 
Mason & Hamlin Company; F. W. Teeple, of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company; Gilbert Smith, of 
the W. W. Kimball Company; Felix Kraemer, of 
Kranich & Bach; R. S. Howard, of J. & C. Fischer ; 
E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
and Ernst Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, to mention a 
few among many, the piano business of the future 
should offer exceptional opportunities. 

The keener competition, based upon more pro- 
gressive methods, modern products, and the.applica- 
tion of correct business principles, will make the 
work of these road men both easy and difficult. 
There will be much this coming season that will de- 
mand the best that the traveling men can put forth. 
There will be a readjustment in many cases that will 
test the diplomatic as well as the business abilities of 
the travelers to whom will fall the task of settling 
such differences. In opening up new fields for 
business the old-time boom methods will not avail 
any more than the old-time loose methods will serve 
in the successful conduct of the piano business of the 
future. The fact, the knowledge, the judgment of 
human nature, as well as business judgment on 
probabilities for future business, will all be more in 
demand, and only those men who can fill the bill in 
these respects, and be able to sell pianos as well, can 
hope to make themselves valuable to the houses they 
represent and make records for themselves. 

The piano business of the future offers great op- 
portunities for the traveling men, as well as for the 
manufacturers, but the travelers must recognize the 
fact that, like the manufacturers, they will have to 
cope with new problems and confront new conditions. 


NOT CORRECT ABOUT WEBER. 


> 


HE following article appeared in the New York 
Zimes of Sunday last : 


WEBER PIANO COMPANY'S OFFER, 
to Sell 


for S250,000, 


The Stockholders Ready Their Property 


Albert J, Weber and other stockholders of the Weber Piano Com- 


pany wish to sell out to a new company, and an advertisement to-day 
calls for 25 men with $10,000 each to take hold of the business. They 
wantcash, as they appear to have more notes, musical and promis- 
sory, than they can afford tocarry 

The father of A. J. Weber built upa large and profitable business 
and a wide reputation. ‘The business wastransferred to a company 
afew vearsago. The company has had some financial difficulties 
and is burdened bythe troubles of the Wheelock Piano concern, 
which failed some time ago. 

The stock of the Weber Company is said to be $500,000, but it can 


be bought for $250,000. The trade has been dull for several years, 
and no money has been earned by the company. 

Mr. Weber has appeared something like 75 times in supplementary 
proceedings for the collection of debts due by him, 

The advertisement referred to appears in the same 
paper in the advertising columns and reads as fol- 
lows: 

TWENTY-FIVE MEN WITH $10,000 EACH, TO FORM STOCK 
company to buy contents of Weber piano factory and warerooms 
ALBERT WEBER, 123 7th Av. 


The New York 77mes is not correct in its inferences, 
for the Weber Piano Company did not fail because 
it was burdened bythe troubles of the Wheelock 
piano concern. 

We cannot conceive what motive prompted Mr. 
Weber to insertsuch an advertisement, which could 












only be productive of such unpleasant remarks as 
those publixied by the 77mes. 

And who is authority for the statement that the 
Weber Piano Company can be bought for $250,000? 
Mr, F, G. Smith is contemplating some steps looking 
toward the control or acquirement of the Weber 
plant, but if he does not include Albert Weber in the 
arrangement how can he expect to be free from the 
possibility of a Weber piano concern, with the genuine 
Weber actively engaged init, asa competition, and 
a rather menacing competition, for the more adver- 
tising he would bestow upon his Weber concern the 
more advertising would he give to Albert Weber's 
concern, These are rather perplexing possibilities 
to contemplate on the part of those who propose to 
put actual good money and time and energy upon 
the resuscitation of the Weber piano. 


GOOD SCHEME. 


F the New York Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
] can secure the co-operation of the Boston and the 
Chicago Associations so as to induce the latter two 
to organize on a manufacturers’ basis, which is the 
New York basis, something great might be accom- 
plished by the three organizations in the shape of 
credit systems, freight discriminations, the questions 
of salaries, branch strikes and lockouts, 
periodical sociable gatherings, insurance and dozens 
of other matters. But as a first principle all three 
organizations must be manufacturers’ associations 
only, for the New York Association as sueh cannot 
fraternize with the others while they have dealers 
and supply and stool and cover firms as members. 

It is doubtful, however, if the Western manufac- 
turers would take any steps that might assist either 
the New York or the Boston manufacturers. The 
Western houses want all the Western trade them- 
selves and a good part of the Eastern if they can get 
it, and the manner in which they are pushing for 
trade even in dull periods is indicative of their pur- 


houses, 


pose not to affiliate. 

However, the three bodies could readily be brought 
to some understanding or to a preliminary confer- 
ence if Boston and Chicago would eliminate the deal- 
ers and make those two associations manufacturers’ 
associations similar to the New York Association. 


R. E, R. PERKINS, of the Zolian Company, who 

recently underwent an operation for appendi- 

citis, is recovering nicely, and is expected to make 
his reappearance at the warerooms this week. 

Ke 

HE Jewetts, of Leominster, Mass., know how to 

make the piano and Mr. Woodbury knows how 

The dealers have found the Jewett the 

Result, 


to sell them. 

right piano at the 

manufacturers, satisfied dealers, satisfied customers. 

That, is after, all the chief end of a satisfactory piano 

Have you seen those new style Jewetts ? 
rl 


right price. satisfied 


business. 


HE failures in the piano trade now seem to have 
run out. There are a few firms whose condition 
is not exactly favorable, but they may “‘ pull through” 
and probably will. Those firms whose condition was 
considered frail have in reality failed, and the horizon 
appears to be free from further financial! eclipses so 
far as the piano trade goes, If further failures should 
ensue later in the year they will be dune to causes 
not yet fully developed. 
wre 

T is high time that some of the most perniciously 
I inactive members of the trade should be muzzled 
to prevent the starting of fresh rumors of failure. 
Scarcely a house has been left uncommented upon 
by these gossips, and though the persons most active 
in their speculations may have no standing to entitle 
what they say to consideration, rumors, as well as 
lies, travel fast and cannot always easily be set at 
rest before harm has been done. 

There will be no more failures of any consequence. 
A few of the weaker houses may go, probably will, 
but their going will have no effect on the trade at 
large nor increase the opportunities of those remain- 
ing. The houses that are known to be strong by 
those best informed are in excellent shape, and the 
list includes almost every house of prominence in the 
country. 

Rumors of their probable failure are not only the 
result of the idlest speculation and gossip, but are 
almost criminal. Stop the rumors and show some 
common sense. 
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AVE you seen those Bradbury pianos lately? Do 
We will explain later. 


H 


») at once, 
+> 

rothers Piano Company, of Muskegon, 

is having an excellent trade, especially 

new Hackley piano, which seemed to take 

ym the time it was brought out. 

+ 

R. WM, B. TREMAINE, of the AZolian Company, 

will be in Chicago on July 4 at the opening of 

the great organ, which is provided with an /Eolian 

ittachment, in the Great Northern Hotel. He did 

ot say anything about attending the Democratic 


nvention, 


but we guess he will. 
~~ 
R. P GILDEMEESTER will travel for Re- 
( er Williams, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
the will finish up is ex- 
of course, is the best 


stock elver 
Mr. Gildemeester, 
possible man for who 


isiness of Gildemeester & Kroeger than he? 


until the 
hausted 
to select, knows more about 


the D 


= 


R. ALBERT T. STRAUCH, of Strauch Broth- 
M ers, returned late last week from a somewhat 
extended trip in the West. While business was not 
ill he had hoped, he nevertheless booked a number 

good orders, not alone for actions, but for the keys 
and other specialties which have proved so popular 


with the trade. 


| [ is reported that Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., 
a 


are about to organize a stock company which 
will be ready for operations about July 1. Col. A. C. 
Henry M. Chase, will put other 
the Smith & 


This will make 


Chase, father of Mr 


money into the corporation, as will 
Barnes Piano Company, of Chicago. 


a strong corporation. 

o«~ 
HE S$. E. Clark Company, of Detroit, recently or- 
T ganized, will handle, besides the Steinway pi- 
ano, the Geo. P. Bent ‘‘Crown” piano, for which the 
company has a large order, the Colby 
and, if arrangements can be made, the Story 
Clark to Eastern 


» of cheap grade will also be added. 


recently left 

plano, ¢ 

ino. In addition these an 

plan 

= 

; dealers cannot afford to overlook 

ile Shoninger pianos and the new 

put on the market. These new Shon- 

show an unmistakable advance over former 

ts, and are unquestionably instruments that 

Will tisfy every critical dealer who caters to a class 

f customers that prizes tone qualities as well as ap- 
pearance in their pianos, 


— =< 


S ICE the time of the last reported court proceed- 
.) ingsof the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company, 
st which time the corporation asked and were granted 
to show why it should not be dissolved, it 
has made an assignment to William F. Boothe. 
Schedules are not ready and therefore unobtainable. 
‘Jack Haynes and Mr. Frank Muehlfeld could 


ind the inevitable resulted. 


a chance 


Mr 
not agree on policy, 


A 


, 
a lot of 


Wissnet 


=“ 

MAN who is acquainted in the piano business, 
and who is blue, by the same token, will derive 
benefit if he will see the business of Otto 
This great piano man of the Greater New 
3rooklyn district, is doing business, not be- 
there is business, but simply because other 
this and that, while 
His business is a les- 


‘ork, 


piano men are bemoaning 
Wissner gets out and hustles. 
on to the pessimist. 


—— 


HE ‘‘One Grade Only” principle of Mr. Geo. P, 
F Bent, the Chicago piano manufacturer, was 
never more practically indorsed than last week when 
1 large Philadelphia dealer said: ‘‘ We have received 
of a piano house whose instruments 
we have been selling for years past. For their old 
name pianos, or firsts, we have been paying from 
$160 to $190 and they charge us for the new piano 
under the new name $130, Of course we shall not 
purchase any of the old make after this. The new 
‘seconds’ serve us as well as the old firsts and we 
save all the way from $30 to $60 on each piano,” This 


the ‘seconds 





is the whole story told in a nutshell statement. When 
we get down to the practice of the piano business 
many favorite theories are upset. 


os 


HAT percentage of the instalment business of 
any house doing a fair business is collected 
every month? How small can that percentage be 
and the instalment business be considered profitable 
and safe? How many firms have their collection 
forces so well organized and in such effective work- 
ing order that the percentage of collections decided 
upon as absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
business can be maintained ? 
or 
LWAYS benevolent is Sohmer & Co., and always 
trying to inculcate providence among their 
workmen. This apropos of an afternoon and even- 
ing picnic of the Sick Benefit Society of Sohmer & 
Co., to be held Saturday, June 20, at Kiepe’s Astoria 
Schuetzen Park, Long Island City, the proceeds to 
gotothe fund. Sohmer & Co., as a concern, is to be 
emulated in that itis always interested in the wel- 
fare of its workmen, which interest is returned in 
the workmen’s endeavors as expressed in the Sohmer 
piano. 
= 
HERE is a lesson to the trade and to those manu- 
facturing high grade pianos in the dignified and 
extremely effective advertising the Chickering piano 
is receiving. There is a convincing directness in 
each statement made regarding it, an absence of 
superfluous phrases that might obscure that direct- 
ness, and withal a dignity befitting an instrument 
that is rightly classed as the aristocrat among pianos 
that furnish an object lesson others may profit by. 
There are no glittering generalities in these adver- 
tisements, which are pronounced by experts to be 
models of piano advertising, and this absence of gen- 
eralities is the more appreciated as one studies the 
Chickering piano of to-day, its qualities and its 
position. This advertising is undoubtedly as effective 
as any the trade has ever seen. 


= 
USINESS with the Lindeman & Sons Piano Com- 
B pany has held up well till the present, the latest 
styles being in good demand. Trade now according 
to Mr. Norris is slackening, and nothing much is ex- 
pected until the next season setsin. For that, how- 
ever, the company is preparing and will make the 
greatest effort it has ever made to make the latter 
part of the year more than atone for the short- 
comings of the earlier season. There will probably 
be some new Lindeman styles which will be up to the 
recent handsome designs the house has put out. 
There is a fine line of Lindeman agents who are 
working loyally for the success of the piano. The 
excellent selling qualities of the piano and the energy 
of the firm cannot fail to add materially to this list, 
and it may be accepted that the Lindeman & Sons 
piano will be one of the first to feel the trade revival. 

or 

N every consideration of future possibilities in the 

piano trade one fact must not be overlooked, and 
that is, the old-time houses that have capital and repu- 
tation, if they conform to modern ideas in manufac- 
ture and work along modern lines and by modern 
methods, have the best chance for eminence in the 
future. That so few are doing this accentuates the 
success of those that are. In this respect Boardman 
& Gray stand an excellent chance in the future de- 
velopment. 

The Boardman & Gray piano is one of the most re- 
liable and satisfactory instruments on-the market, 
modern, and with a long and unblemished reputa- 
tion for excellence, and is being put forward with an 
energy and comprehension of trade conditions that 
make it one of the pianos to be counted on in the 
future. Dealers cannot afford to miss any oppor- 
tunity of investigating the latest products of the 
Boardman & Gray factory. 

X. JOHN HAINES, of Haines & Co., 


M complaints against H. Hudson, Jr., formerly a 


} 
traveler for a Bridgeport organ concern and later on the 
ad for Haines & Co. Hudson was engaged by Haines & 
to represent them on the road, his engagement being 
He was instructed that every order 


bona fide and that each piano should 








A Complaint. 


makes 


om month to month 
ie sent in should be 
be settled for 

After being on the road for a short time and sending in 


some orders Mr. Haines found that all of those orders 





were not bona fide and that Hudson had been ordering 
from the factory on approval, Mr. Haines claims that his 
work generally proved so unsatisfactory that he decided to 
let him go, which he did, paying him in full. He advised 
Hudson during the balance of the month for which he was 
engaged to try and straighten out some of the deals he had 
made, and gave him the expense money he asked. 

A short time after Mr. Haines received a letter from him 
that his wife was sick in Baltimore, and that he must go 
to her at once, which he did without completing the work 
he had set out to do. He also stated in the letter that his 
expenses had exceeded by $25 the amount Mr. Haines 
allowed him, but that he would say nothing more about it. 

Lately he has been trying to annoy Mr. Haines by draw- 
ing on him for that $25 through the different Harlem banks, 
and no later than Friday last Mr. Haines received a notifi- 
cation from one of the banks in Harlem that the man had 
drawn on him again. Mr. Haines will continue to refuse 
to honor the drafts, and is by this time getting pretty angry 
over the incident. 








OBITUARY. 











Joseph Gomien. 


Joseph Gomien, an old-time musician and piano 
maker, once a member of the firm of Lynch & Gomien, 
died recently. Mr. Gomien was for years organist of the 
old French R. C. church, and at the 
organist in a Catholic church in Vesey street. 


time of his death was 


His connection with the piano trade ceased about 10 
years ago, when his firm of Lynch & Gomien failed and re- 
tired from the trade. They operated in a small way, 
though their instruments were well thought of. They 
were for a time at Thirty-fifth 


street, having a wareroom previous to that, if we mistake 


long Broadway and 


not, at Broadway and Twenty-first street. 


John W. Werner. 
John W. Werner, a piano maker, who had been out of 
work for two months, shot himself Monday last at his 
home at 1243 Second avenue, New York He died later in 


the Presbyterian Hospital. 





C. & K.’s Creditors Meet. 

HE meeting of the creditors of 

& Kroeger was held at the factory Tuesday, June 9, 

at which Henry K. S, Williams, receiver of the corporation, 


Gildemeester 


represented 
Richard 


presided The following creditors were 
Comstock, Cheney & Co., Clarence Brooks & Co., 
Ranft, William Boothe & Co., Edward D. Geating, Charles 
Hofferberth, T. Shriver & Co., Henry Haas & Son, Charles 
Reinwarth, B. N. Smith, William Tonk & Brother, L. A 
Wray, Katie Sidwell, A. Dolge & Son, Maxwell 
Charles Douglass, I. T. Williams & Son. 

Mr. Williams stated that at first he had hoped to pull the 
concern through by an 18-month extension, but the failure 
He 


recommended the issuing of certificates to the limit of $25, 


3enoit 


to raise $10,000 cash precluded the possibility of this. 


000, if necessary, but saying that he thought there would 
only be used $10,000 or $12,000 of this issue. 

The action of the creditors was to recommend to the court 
the making of Mr. Williams permanent receiver, the adop- 
tion of his plans, the finishing of pianos now under way, 
the selection by him of a committee of two or three supply 
men to assist him, the disposition of the pianos to be made 
up, which will probably aggregate 200, and the winding up 
of affairs generally. 

The liabilities are: Alfred Dolge & Son, $4,638.02 ; Com- 
stock, Cheney & Co , $6,271.22; William Tonk & Brother, 
$3,469; Charles Hofferberth, $1,632.15; Boothe & Co., 
$681.66; I. T. Williams & Son, $3,142.37; 
rleming, $818.62; J. Gregorious, $282.81; E. D. 
$210.40; Dunbar Box and Lumber Company, $3887.27 
Charles Dougla ss, $7,648.57 ; Henry Haas & Son, $512.53 ; 
Clarence Brooks, $704.50; Richard Ranft, $937; T. 
Shriver & Co., $3,518.50; Charles Reinwarth, $1,504.94 ; 
B. N. Smith, $551.89 ; Mrs. Katie Sidwell, $12,046.59 ; Mrs. 
Sidwell, on notes of P. J. Gildemeester (money put into the 
concern), $21,000 ; wages, $865.94; ledger open accounts to 
agents, $15,475.45; back $2,105.88 ; net 
liabilities, as per trial balance, $1,238.94, and with a lot of 
small accounts make a total of $115,333.18, with contingent 
liabilities of $59,487.98. 

The assets consist of 30 complete pianos, valued at 
$5,900 ; 29 second-hand pianos, $3,575 ; 25 consigned pianos, 
$4,225 ; loaned, $1,225; partly finished, $4,075; cases in 
process, $1,679 ; material, $1,956 ; 44 pianos on bellyman 
floor, $1,209; lumber, $783; molding stock, $285.73; 
varnishing room, $821; hardware, $1,214.51; cases in 
varnish, $4.655 ; machinery, $1,000; billsreceivable, $1,300 ; 
open accounts, $4,220, and with sundries bring the assets 
to $42,388.57. 


jonneau & 
Seabury, 


salaries, above 








—Mr. John Summers will leave Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., 
on July 1. He proposes to enter business on his own account in that 


city, 
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CURRENT CHAT AND CHANCES. 


> 


A suit for $589 is reported at Duluth, Minn.: Jas. Pilkey 
& Co. v. Jas. Pilkey et al. 
* 


** 


F 


out. 


]. Martin & Co., Kansas City, Mo., is reported as sold 


= # & 


Beeler & Van Gunten, Lima, Ohio, are reported as giv- 
ing areal estate mortgage for $1,000; mortgage given by 


LD. D. Beeler. 
** * 


New York, secured last week 
B. Seaman and William 


The Germania Bank, of a 
judgment for $1,025 against Chas 
E. Wheelock 

* 


* * 


Alvah Stowell, Fitchburg, Mass., has purchased an in- 
terest in the J. H. Lockey Piano Company. 
* * 
Bogue Brothers, Fulton, N. Y., will soon occupy a three 
story building finely equipped for piano business. 
**# & 
B.C. has given a chattel 


mortgage for $1,295 


Kohn, agent, Des Moines, Ia., 


Charles Peterson, dealer in pianos, organs and musical 


merchandise, Falls City, Neb., is reported to have recorded 
a chattel mortgage for $300 
* 


* & 


J. S. Minton, dealer in pianos, organs and musical mer 


chandise, Wynne, Ark., has moved his store to Fair 
Oaks, same State oes 
Dennis & Deterling, dealers in pianos, organs and 


gy, 
merchandise, have opened a new store in Wolf 


Ind 


musical 
Block, Muncie, 


* * 


and sheet 


G. E. Sibert, dealer in musical instruments 
music, Cedar Falls, Ia., is reported to have given bills of 
sale for $ ,829. eee 


sheet music and small 


Me P,..D 
goods, Denver, Col., is 


Shumpert, dealer in 


reported to have taken up a mort- 


g 
gage for $1,700 ee 

George W. Vinall, of Petersburg, N. H., has purchased 
the plant, good will and interest in the Peterboro Manu- 
facturing Company of Charles S. Brown. Mr. Vinall 


proposes to finish up all piano stools, &c., now in process 


ot construction ** * 


S ll open a music store in Petersburg, 


H. Hart & Son wi 


= & 


who have jt 


ll carry a lar 


& Jenkins, 
W. Va., wi 


Kingsbury pianos 


The Hamilton 
tarted 


of 


new firm of 


Bramwell, 


business 1n 


Conover, Schubert and and 


Chicago Cottage organs 


sn 


Fran- 


ean 


L. B 


cisco about July 1. 


Peterson will open piano warerooms in 


* 2 & 


Larkin Broth 


with headquarters at Holyoke, 
at No. 42 Division 


Frank J. Larkin, formerly associate d with 
Mass., 


of | 


ers, of Pittsfield, 


has opened a store lis own street, 


Pittsburg, Mass. 


£ 


The partnership of Gould & Nichols, West Topsham, 
Vt., will be dissolved July 1 
* 


** 


W.R Granite 
Falls, Minn 


Richmond, dealer in pianos and organs 
has sold his business 


2s * 


who conducted a music store in Brenham 


E. A. Muller, 
Tex., has assigned and gone out of the business. 


* 2# 


The Secretary of State of Ohio has authorized the Piano 


Specialty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. Capital 


stock, $25,000, 


a 
and mando- 


Kansas City 


banjos 


the 


ealers in 


M.N 


lins, Chicago, have sold their stock to 


Hope & Brothers, d 


Music Company and retired from business. 
xe * 
secured judgment for $1,808.49 


Looschen a 


Jared J. 
against Muehlfeld & Haynes June 10. 
** * 
The will of J. Howard Foote was offered for probate 
before Surrogate Abbott, in Brooklyn, on Monday, June 15. 





the Mason & Hamlin Company, | 


John A. Norris, of 


arrived in New York Saturday last, 


sn 


coming from Toronto, | 


Edward G. Speer and Jackson Guinn have formed a 
copartnership for the purpose of conducting a music store 
in Frederick City, Md. 


* & & 


E. E. Salisbury, late of the firm of Salisbury & Brother, 













































































Aberdeen, N. Dak., will open a new store and deal in mu- 





sical merchandise, musical instruments, sheet music, sta- | Women are successful at this trade, and it offers good 
tionery and kindred lines in Cripple Creek, Col. opportunities tothem. They get st as mu 
* * % composition as men are paid, and t ke f 
: . : positors, because their fin; are more de i 
Louis D. Cubbage, dealer in pianos, organs and sheet | ! ecause ¢ Ist ; 
ic : Fes H natt s more patient 
music, San Francisco, has made an assignment for the 
f : = t ack e flan het te ns t 
. egé,e . t aASKCC tt 1 whit we ' 
benefit of his creditors. Liabilities, about $800; asset It is asked often whether w e to i 
set this tvpe oo not etactie 1% vhs it tn ial fo 
about the same ; us type. No, no jee beul: 5 
*# 2 & us to know enough of theory toa dn t due » Care 
" 7 . ] r ] ictir ryt . TY t ] 4 r ) 
The Rockland branch of Cressey, Jones & Allen, Port- | less or indistinct copy. Compos v1 ly wh 
land, Me., has been discontinued. they are under the influence of irate tas poet 
see do, and sometimes they put t es where they should 
> . . a not be ( rer out S t plea nt ere the types 
W. B. Ethridge, Jr., Camak, Tex., is reported sold out eee: orrecs shares alee i 
‘ re it hled ovether as our t t ‘ no 
to Simmons & Homan are jumbied together a rs al ) y to Kn 
** * enough music to avoid errors 
oon ’ : Music type is i canbe im Biiluctals n thi y 
The Benbow Publishing ¢ ompany, Baltimore, Md ha Lu ype 1s mad mly init ielp yo thi ot 
9. edhe — ’ the Atlantic, and its cost i y hat nev it t 
given a mortgage for $485 to Mrs. C. K. Murphey \tlantic, and its cost is so g that prides st , 
. the wear and tear of actual on the pre As soon as 
** * . 4 
he proof has be orrected } ‘ the forme i 
Charles S. Rupp, dealer in pianos, organs and musical | sent to the electrotyper om am < in wax and 
instruments, has opened a new store at 167 South street, | returns the form to ym positor Aft omes t 
Newburgh, N. Y tedious process of distr t O00 t f 700 differs 
* * * ’ , ’ 
| kinds his wor ; laborio et ‘ oty pe 
| A music store has been opened in Covington, Ky., by ts into the spaces and st pes togethe 
E. B. Sanderson & Co. yugh the first cost of thé typogray a eS 
| oo —— times as ¢ oth it 1 e cl vest 
| The Printing of Music ie el Sot, We Sek eee ee eee ee 
g ? be rt pl xluced in nitely for a 1 ress¢ 
ILLIONS sing popular songs, but few know | and on any kind of pape 
what a page of music represents. Just to give an Next in importan st lith yroce The 
idea of the subject it may be put down in the « composer's copy estimated, as fore de led, and then 
an ordinary ‘*‘ piece’’ of three sheets, selling, s copied in reverse on a plate o First the plate 
cents, involves the use of more than 5,000 separate t put through a ruling eng whi engraves the five lines 
Chicago is one of the great musical publishing centres | of the staff 
of the country, and its daily output ranges through all the th separate dies suunches o 
grades of vocal and instrumental literature—from the the note ests d bars of th 
symphony for full orchestra, reproduced for the first time ‘ lon le reve side until al 
from the manuscript of the Chicago composer, to the The plat onta all the chat 
cheapest reprint of the newest thing in concert hall music ; as for plate gy 7 lines 
Woman is on an equality with man in this department | are filled w a thick t isfe ind t la are 
of the publishing trade. She commands a man's wages | fylly wiped wit swab and pota =" sain ne 
for‘ composition,’’ and as the work is of the m« als " ¢ . las r ¢ 
; npression 1 ta 10O ip rw < S plate 
and annoying kind, her patience and dexter press, and this transfe n y d to surfacs 
give her an easy superiority over the men of the of a lithographic stone | . 0 roce 
A composer with a piece of music the same as that use y P duction of post n 0 
choice among four kinds of printi ty | color, the stones bein ent wet } ‘ ined the 
have the score engraved on copper f it | ink adhering only to the charac oi 
were an expensive picture, or he may 1] Lin | Chica 
zinc, or it may be lithographed. Bi on ee 
money maki celebrity he will go to the musi 
tyne setter j ; 
ype setter Piano Men Disagree. 
icc F "y tewar one of t » forer t mus ym > : 
Miss F. E. Stewart, one of the foremost music compo WRIT was issued on Saturday, June 12. for thi 
tors in Chicag« the f translating 
I i cago, | ‘ t t - arrest of Joseph Ma ‘ M 1 & 
composer's copy for the ress . tae a _ . 
sa S Cop} I Eccles, of Providence, R. I. 11 G R 
‘* When we receive the copy we read it to see how many | ;. P 
rd | Green, one oft the nploy < n M. St 
sasures i how long the measures must t ae 
measures it contains how long the measures must be, and | .., & Sons Company, and ‘he cla M sei litte 
how many of them ought to be set on one staff to give the ‘ 
; its. : . upon e occas of a visit to ( 
piece its best and most convenient arrangement for the 
performer. The ‘copy reader’ counts all the notes 
rests, sharps dots, naturals, grace notes, appogyiatu The Virgil Clavier in Chicago. 
slurs, runs i and e 5 inate th | of : . . ) 
wae tbr sice Renae weet * ‘ . R. CHAS. S. VIRGII f the Virgil Practice 
ems’ each will requ rhe copy is marked with corre \ ee ‘ ’ M ; 
ions, and is given to the compositor. itentt fs W 
re rom a r \ ‘ { 
the music printer is divided into 700 boxes | Burlington, Ia., wa ea pea 
one for each character, and the compositor must ha e | eesemeil } { ’ 
| devoted ‘ ing a ( t t , po 
learned her case’ perfectly, or she will be able to make | gipje © CPE ip Mr. \ prs 
poor headway with her work. First she sets the character Chica rT ce , ; , 
for the clef, and the end of the staff. Then she inserts | ppeoe 4 SuiAih: ink (link cite. vie 
the sharps or flats of the signature and spaces out the staff | jn Steinway Ha 1 the A toriun t no ec oa 
with short pieces of brass rule. Next she pieces toget was reached. Mr. A. K..\ ‘ ! 
fis ; and staff rules to indicate the ‘ time.’ returt bout November 1] t ’ W 
Suppose the first note of the piece of music is a quat —— 
ter note in the second space, with a sharp before it. The] ‘Phe new ¢ retors . BI 
compositor puts in the sharp first, and fills up the space bed dy for oceupan aie Pa 
: ‘ 
with bits of brass rule to continue the stall; then she 1n- | there will occur b een t [ 
serts the body of the quarter note with two lines below, a 
and above it she puts the two types necessary to make thi M . 
Fe alee ces ee eae alae TT Autoharp eloharp Suits. 
stem of the note and to keep the staff unbroken. If ‘ 
: . , NE \ k P R 
note 1s dotted five more separate types must be inserted. | ] 7 
7 ‘ " é | / / ) ( } } ha 
‘*‘A measure of eight consecutive notes , 3-4 time and 
: , , , Kk take great pleas r ev that we are 
a tenor clef indicatet seems to contain ten characters 
As a matter of fact it contains seventy-eigh the very |. _ . y : ‘ _ _ 
en F : F } bee nh | dow ) t 
least, and more if the measure has accidentals, or a | , 
complicated harmony Even the blank spaces between | * gape: > 
‘ AR: Oe net ( ‘ f 
notes represent five separate pieces of type, but when the 
3 . 4 . | { tel \ oO t ¢ 
music has long runs, from the top of the ‘board to the | ores ; 
, Sergeade ile of Mo 
bottom, as in the composition is made extremely difficult, | 
‘ . aie! vit ro { ( 
for all the added lines above and below the staff have to 
Ided ass of ‘ quads’ and spaces +] ™ reventit a e Mel 
be embedded in a mass of ‘ quads’ and spaces so that th * é, 
; 1 1 1 - Y ¢ I \ Li \i ( { 
notes may not be displaced in handling the form or in tak 
; * * 
ing proofs. 
: \ t for ¢ of na ‘ 
‘“The more ornamental or brilliant a piece of music is . 
. . 1 ( I Zin ( ) N. \ 
the more complicated it is to set in type, because ali the , 
; = ? manut tut ot irp \ ( 
slurs and marks of expression have to be fitted in between } ; y . 
s < © ix ,of N Yo 
the notes just as a bricklayer fits bricks into a cornice, only } ee 
wit $ 3 ; , le papers have bec ( \ > 
the compositor cannot chop his type in to make it fitasa] | . 
Sost . eat the ead of the Melo irp ce 
mason can divide his bricks. 
‘‘It takes four or five years foran apprentice to learn ; - - 
; 1 1 1 tl : | Mr. F. Bauer has chased e interes partner 
» trade “ough ¢ -oug ‘ ee a 
the trade through and through, and then she keeps on} yy, Henry Stultz, of the firm of Stt icoue on 
learning every day as long as she remains in the business. | continue the business himself under the name 
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Fischer. 








































Carl Bechstein. 
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given admirably by Heinrich Griinfeld (J/efA7/sto) and | agriculturist, living near Rochester, the other members of 

A. Schmidt (a pup Grinfeld’s social talents are as | the firm have had many years’ experience as piano dealers, 

vell known as his musical gifts, and on this occasion he | and are thoroughly qualified financially and otherwise to 
tinguished himself in actor, being one of the most | conduct a profitable business. 

ar r ‘ ee n the stage, while Schmidt was = 


i 
M 
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p l, and, what w more, pla ed the piano 
st brilliantly His performance of the The Autoharp. 
) by Mos oO Imitation of ell ‘ = . 
; R, ALDIS J. GERY, the autoharp virtuoso, 
) created shouts of laughter, especially ’ he 
. , 
1 . } . TT t 1S 
rriations in the Liszt and Brahms style wer who is under the management of Wm. B. Wilson, 
; the nil to tl pore whats opened h umm eason at the Casino roof garden 
asp ne earns Nie Monday evening last 
Mr. Gery scored a success 
ong ¢ il Vi tn 
He — ditic lhe carrying qualities of the autoharp were specially 
1 — ee noticeable at this entertainment, and those interested in 
‘ = TI AID ) er cle 
. ; 
a t Casino work expressed great surprise that so much 
yume a weet 3 of tor ould be produced from thi 
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Rochester. N.Y, 
Mr, 
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The Martin Piano Company. 
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Hazelton Business Good. 


gps the general complaint of dull times 


who has 5 
WwW t ‘ © pre atid ' 
\ 
aie ise ove ‘ rrespond period of last yeat 
Lilt 
e fact ma r oO sp | I cance ive to Haze 


At the Pease Factory. 


us N° HING to boast , nothing to complain of 
’ wt ] y \\ y . y 1 ’ y 
< \ vv ¢ AL ay ) ( ) 11h 0 










Brand Praises the Steck 


ul ESSRS. GEO. STECK & CO, have just re 
a on the follow "i etter ) the noted Cine 


Mi 








. ul 1 ” 
( \ 
1D 16 can with pleasure testif t f the k plat ' 
€ t one ra r two sea at t Cir ! 4 
ar ( ar I yw of piano tha remain in 
. ’ erfect ne for a ng period as tl eck 
F ‘ ? Such a e wit eautiful € oO make a 
le ra 
| p> ( | ng v« t I re 4 
12 t ( ( to off (7e0o ‘ ti ficHa BR 
\ 3 \ i ————e —- 
In Town. 
A New Concern. 
. hat Re MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
ible a ) 
oO a , 1 Mr York the past week and among those who called at 
Martif me anciat 1 | the office of 7 M ( were 
M X | r ) ‘ ‘ ‘ » sold ( is. C. Lomax, cinnati, Ohio 
tere t | ) » the ith of J. W V. D. Loveman, Lo lle, Ky 
‘ ag ‘ ag 1 ot J R. Mason, Sterling Company Derb Con 
| ve inte ] M I) d C. H. Hubbell, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn 
I t Ma m of David Martin Mr. Hagen, Hagen, Ruefer & Co., Peterboro, N. H 
losea M \ ‘ t nee. 112 Meee Gerhard Heintzman, Toronto, Car 
- of ul i that it " De Volney Eve ett, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Bo 


J. W 
Iwo 1OW acant are nder con 
Mr. Martin si vill be | 


and other mak« have 


firm name will De 


ton, Ma 


Martin & 1) 


ideration, John A. Norri Mason & Company, Boston 
Ma 
with the S. E. Clark, S. E. Clark Music Company, Detroit, Mich 


N. Y. 


l led John Summers, Syracuse 
Baltimore 


F. Stieff, C. M. Stieff & Co 
H. W. Metcalf, New York 


Md. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash Avenue, June 13, 1896. { 
HE trade is just waiting for the next move on 
the political checkerboard. If it is a correct one the 
chances are all in favor of a speedy resumption of busi- 
ness, and there is no doubt as tothe move that should be 
made, but the politician is very much like the description 
given by the gentleman of Ethiopian extraction of the 
white man, very uncertain. There never was a time when 
the trade shrank more from a discussion of the present 
conditions of business; they just simply wish to defer its 
consideration until the tide turns. 

Notwithstanding the times, there are a few people with 
nerve enough to begin business, for we have a new retail 
establishment, and a new organ company, the latter hav- 
ing already applied for its incorporation papers. 

The retail house consists of three partners, Mr. Howe, 
now with Van Matre & Straube; Mr. Hahn, recently with 
the Chicago Music Company, and Mr. Farrell, who for- 
merly made pianos for the Williams Company. The title 
of the concern is Howe, Hahn & Co., and they have taken 
a wareroom on the second floor of 242 Wabash avenue. So 
far they have not decided on their line of pianos, but they 
a Schiller, a 

It is hard to say what they may develop. 
Mr. and Mr. Howe 

Their capital may be limited, which 1s 


have Schaeffer and a couple of stenciled 
pianos in stock 
Mr. Hahn and 
an office man. 
nothing against them providing they can dispose of goods, 
as some concern will be likely to back them, 


The organ concern has adopted the name of the Chicago 


Farrell are salesmen, 


Cabinet Organ Company, will incorporate with $10,000, 
and only one member of the concern is known to us, and 
he is a practical and very ingenious organ maker. Further 
information they withhold for the present. 

Farrand & Votey. 

The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, by Mr. Heer- 
wagen, the local manager here, announces the removal of 
its office in this city from Steinway Hall to Room 705 
Great Northern Building. The organ which this concern 
ig to place in the Great Northern Hotel, a full description 
of which was given in a former issue of this paper, is now 
in town, and is being set up in a store across from the 


hotel, on Jackson street, preparatory to being placed in 
its permanent position. 
Story & Clark. 
The new style D piano which has just been produced by 
this progressive house is one of the most beautiful and 
To call it 


it justice; it is most extravagantly finished, both inside 


unique cases ever made. that even does not do 
and out; the frame is gilded from top to bottom, the wrest 
plank is inlaid with brass, the front panel is inlaid in a 
classic style with pearl, copper, brass and fine woods, and 
put ina 
The back 
of the instrument, even to the upright braces, is veneered, 


is without doubt the most expensive panel ever 
commercial or regular catalogue style of piano. 
varnished and rubbed smooth. The musical qualities are 
quite equal to the case and finish. 

The A. B. Chase Company. 

Mr. Calvin Whitney and Mr. H. R. Moore are in town 
and have brought with them nine new styles of upright 
pianos, all magnificent specimens as musical instruments 
and attractive from an artistic viewpoint of case work. 
They are in consultation with prominent designers as to 
the best designs to choose from, and what changes if 
The scale A. B. Chase piano 
being a grand disguised in an up- 


any desirable. new 


comes 


are 
pretty near 










ae 


HARD TIMES. 


Yes, times are hard and pianos hard 
But the difficulty 
is lessened if a customer is offered 


for dealers to sell. 


an instrument handsomer in appear- 
ance and more superior in improve- 


ments than a competitor can do, 
We have the instrument and can 
prove it—only give usa chance to 
try. 


BRAUMULLER COMPANY, 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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right case; altogether the A. B. Chase Company has 
reason in every way to be proud of its new product. The 
instruments are winners in the race for honors among mu- 
sical people, and when you add the architectural features 
they will just as certainly please refined people who are 
not particularly musical. 


Reed & Sons. 


Mr. John Reed is showing a medal received from the 
world’s fair authorities, which, so far as we are aware of, 
is the first one to Le received by any of the Chicago manu- 
facturers. Accompanying the medal was the official 
diploma. We presume these tokens will be esteemed far 
beyond their real significance by the public at large, but 
are free to assert tnat the Reed & Sons piano needs 
neither medal nor diploma for those who know what 


pianos should be. 
Another Medal. 


Miss Mary E. Hoyle, a very efficient and successful 
saleswoman with Julius Bauer & Co., has received a 
world’s fair medal for the invention of a music roll which 
has been sold quite extensively and possesses many meri- 
torious features. It was known while on exhibition at the 
world's fair by the technical name of the Lady's Com- 
The 
larger one was intended for sheet music, as well as for 
other purposes. 


bination bag, and could be used for various purposes. 


Personals. 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake was in the city a few days ago on 
his way to the convention in St. Louis. 

Mr. A. J. Brooks, also of Derby, Conn., was here. 

All the “members of the Hockett Brothers & Puntenney 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were in Chicago talking 
over business matters and prospects with the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company recently. 

Mr. George W. Tewksbury came home this week and 
will remain here for some time, probably until after the 
election, before returning to Europe. 

Mr. Smith, dealer from Jackson, and Mr. S. E. Clark, 
of Detroit, were the trade representatives from the State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Platt P. 
presented by the clerks of the different houses, and is now 


Gibbs has his diamond ring, which was 


looking for a pair of diamond cuff buttons. 
Mr. H. C. Gilbert, with the Gardner & Zellner Piano 
Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., was in the city for several 


remain for the entire summer, 


days. He goes East, to 


and may do a little business while there just to keep his 

hand in. 
Mr. R. M. 

for the W. W. Kimball Company, has returned from one 


Eppstein, one of the most reliable travelers 


of his regular trips. 


for whoever he represents, but with the Kimball piano the 


Mr. Eppstein is sure to do business 


difficulty is lessened to a minimum. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, of Erie, Pa., is in the city. He 
is not to be blamed for being in a slightly pessimistic 
mood just now, but courage, Mr. Raymore, the country 
will be all right in the fall. 

Mr. Lew. Clement, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was expected 
in town to-day, but may be here Monday. 


How’s This for Durability? 


N accident happened to a Behr Brothers piano 
A a few days ago which, curious enough in its results 
to the piano, gave an exhibition of the qualities of the 
materials used in these instruments and the care in build- 
ing them. 

Curnen, the piano mover, was taking the piano from the 
third floor of 200 West Forty-first street, the dwelling frona 
which it was taken being over a saloon. By some mis- 
chance on the part of the movers the piano slipped from 
their control as they were getting it out and fell from the 
third story. It struck the wire awning in front of the 
saloon, and after striking turned a complete somersault, 
reaching the pavement right side up and on its casters, 
uninjured save for a break in the top. 

Word was immediately sent to Behr Brothers & Co., and 
Mr. Joseph Gross, their expert tuner, went to examine the 
There were a few marks on the case and the 
There was no damage to 


instrument. 
top was split, and that was all. 
the interior of the instrument, the fall and great jar did 
not injure or displace the action, no fresh regulation was 
needed, nor was the piano out of tune. 

The instrument has been furnished with a new top, the 
scratches have been covered, and to-day the instrument is 
as good as it was before it did its circus act. 

Mr. Burchard, of Behr Brothers & Co., is preserving 
the broken top. It was badly split, of course, and the force 
with which the piano struck the awning is indicated by a 
dent at least an inchand a half in one side of the broken 
piece. 

The accident is a trifling one, to be sure, but it is just 
such little things that show how well or badly a piano is 
made. The noted durability of the Behr Brothers pianos 











Mann & Eccles’ Soda Scheme. 
M ESSRS. MANN & ECCLES write to us that 

so far their scheme of distributing free soda water 
tickets to the children of their town, which will begin on 
June 29, is already attracting a large amount of notice 
from the local press, a statement readily verified by a 
glance at the appended clippings : 

FREE SODA FOR CHILDREN. 

There is truly no more enterprising house in New England to-day 
than that of Mann & Eccles, the popular piano dealers at 122 Mathew- 
son street, Providence, and further evidence of the same is given in 
their latest offer, which must gladden the hearts of old as well as 
young, although the latter will be the direct recipients of the firm’s 
generosity. 

To the children of Providence Messrs. Mann & Eccles propose to 
cheerfully give 10,000 tickets for soda, the distribution commencing 
Monday, June 29, at noon sharp. The children are expected to form 
in line on that date, when 2,000 tickets, one to each child, will be dis- 
tributed, and 2,000 more daily for the four days following, the glori- 
ous Fourth of July not oeing included on account of it being a 
holiday and places of business generally will be closed. No child is 
debarred from this splendid opportunity to quench his or her thirst 
at the expense of this well-known firm, and every child in Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket and vicinity is invited to be on hand and partici- 
pate, The tickets are to be presented at either of the four drug 
stores of Hall & Lyon, Providence, and must be presented on the 
day on which the ticket is issued 

Messrs. Mann & Eccles in thus sharing their prosperity with the 
‘“*men and women of the future" are destined to emphasize their 
ever increasing popularity.—Pawfucket Times. 





A UNIQUE SCHEME. 

A unique scheme is to be put in operation by an enterprising 
Providence firm soon, whereby 10,000 glasses of soda water are to be 
given away to the school children of Rhode Island. Mann & Eccles, 
the well-known firm of piano dealers, has made arrangements with 
the druggists, Hall & Lyon, so that the latter firm will act as their 
agents and dispense, through the bounty of the piano dealers, 2,000 
glasses of soda each day for five days, beginning June 29. This novel 
scheme has not been tried here before, and will be hailed by the 
school children with delight. The firm of Mann & Eccles has chosen 
this rather expensive method of advertising the fact that it is very 
much alive.—/rovidence Journai. 


TreEN THOUSAND GLAssEs OF SopDA TO Be Given Away. 

It remained for Mann & Eccles, the popular piano deaiers, at 122 
Mathewson street, Providence, to hit upon a novel and what must 
prove to be a popular advertising scheme, which will be put into 
effect on June 2¥. The firm will have printed 10,000 soda tickets. 
Beginning at 12 o’clock noon on the date mentioned, they will com- 
mence the pleasing task of distributing them to children free of 
charge. Thetickets areto be presented at either of the four drug 
stores of Hall & Lyon, and must be presented on the day on which 
Every child in Providence and vicinity is invited 


Two thousand tickets wili be dis- 


they are issued. 
to participate in the distribution. 
tributed the first day, and 2,000 each succeeding day, until 10,000 have 
This enterprising firm has met with signal success 
Woonsocket Call. 


been disposed of 
during the year in which it has been organized 





SODA FOR THE CHILDREN. 

One of the most novel features ever introduced by a firm in this 
city is that of Mann & Eccles, the popular piano dealers at 122 Mathew- 
son street, who propose to give to the children of this city and 
vicinity 10,000 glasses of soda. 

This firm, which has grown with rapid strides into high favor with 
the public of this city and vicinity, is awake as much to the interest 
of the youngsters, it would seem, as its motto, “The public’s in- 
terest,” indicates, that it believes in furnishing high-class pianos at 
popular prices. 

The program for giving away the soda to the children is to be as 
follows: The firm will have printed 10,000 soda tickets, and beginning 
June 29, at 12 o’clock noon sharp, these tickets will be distributed to 
the children, whoare expected to form in line and receive the tickets 
One ticket is to be given to eachchild. Nochild is debarred from 
this splendid opportunity to quench his or her thirst at the expense of 
this well-known firm, and every child in Prévidence and vicinity is 
invited to be on hand and participate. The first day 2,000 tickets will 
be distributed, and for the next succeeding four days 2,000 tickets per 
day will be giventothechildren. The tickets are to be presented at 
either of the four drug stores of Hall & Lyon, and must be presented 
on the day on which the ticket is issued. 

No doubt Messrs. Mann & Eccles will 
on their hands, and such a kind offer by them cannot but tend to 
increase their popularity with the citizens of Providence, if, indeed, 
that were possible.—Providence Telegram. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


twelve and eighteen months; 


not have any waste tickets 





sometimes 


IX, ; 
twenty-four. 

Mr. Dutton, Sr., is in Philadelphia on a visit. 

The Shoninger ‘‘ second”’ piano is called the ‘‘ Yale,’’ 

and is now for sale at Bellak’s. 

H. G. Farnham, of the Blasius house, is in Halifax; Mr. 
Smith is traveling in the Western trade, and Mr. Kline in 
the Southern trade. The Blasiuses are constantly selling 
pianos and never let up. 


Bellaks are handling bicycles in large quantities. 





Your Best Friends 


Improve with acquaintance and don’t 

wear out. That’s the case with 
WEAVER ORGANS. 

The dealers who have handled them 

longest have the highest opinion of 


them. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 





has received a fresh and undisputable indorsement. 
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HAS COME TO STAY. 





118 Boylston Street, 


BOSTON. 











The organ has three manuals and a pedal of twoanda 
half octaves. 

The supplementary list of organs just issued by this firm 
shows nearly 100 instruments sent to prominent churches 
in large cities during the past two years. 

* 


bal * 


A large number of the retail warerooms display a card 


stating that ‘‘From June 1 to September 7 we will close 
at 5 o'clock, Saturdays at 12.”’ 
A few keep open until haif-past 5 and a minority until 6. 


* 
- * 


General Estey, of Brattleboro, Vt., was in town a couple 
of days this week, and on Friday went with Governor 
Wolcott's party to the State camp at South Framingham, 
where the Governor reviewed the militia encamped there. 

General Estey made a fine appearance in his uniform. 

* 
* * 
nclusion of a hearing at Loweil on June 12 
Edward F. 


At the cf 
the charge of 
Kennelly, of this city, brought by the Estey Organ Com- 
pany, of Boston, was continued until next Monday, with 


alleged embezzlement against 





the probability that it will be dismissed. 
Sumner A. Gould, 
principal witness against Kennelly, the claim of embezzle- 


The defendant's claim 


the company’s manager, was the 


ment amounting to about $80. 


was that by the terms of his contract he acted as a prin- 


cipal and not as an agent for the organ company. 


*t 
After a day’s hearing the plaintiffs assented to a propo- 


on to put the case on file, but the defense will demand 
that it be dismissed. Continuance until next Monday was 
then orcerec 
* 
* ¥ 
Mr. R. K. Maynard, of Chicago, has been in Boston 
several days on a pleasure trip, seeing the sights and 
en ng a holiday from business. 
———____—. 
Of the Musie Publishers’ Association of the United 
States. 


RESIDENT J. F. BOWERS, of the Musi 
Publishers’ Association of the United States, called 
the annual meeting of the association to order at 11 a. M. 


Tuesday morning, June 9, in the Gilsey House, this city. 
On a roll call by Secretary 


G. W. F 


toston, Mass. 


sayley there were present 


s, C. A. Woodman, Oliver 





John C. Hayzes, 
Ditson & Co 
C. H 
Co., New 

F. E. 

W. M. 


Ditson, F. Gould, E. S. Cragin, C. H. Ditson & 


York. 
“ | 
peer, J: E 


Pa. 


Company, Boston, 


Ditson & Co., 
White Musi 


Philadelphia 
Bacon, Smith 


McGuire, White-Smith Music Company, New 
Cc. B. Bayley, J. F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C 
N. Griggs, Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York 


Held, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F. E. Meyer, Edward Schuberth & Co., New York 
G. F. Spaulding, Spaulding & Gray, New York. 
T. B. Harms, T. B. Harms & Co., New York. 


J. P. Whitmark, Whitmark & Sons, New York. 


F. Haviland, Howley, Haviland & Co., New York. 


H. J. Weyman, New York. 
The trade visitors not members of the association were 
Mr. Maxwell, Boosey & Co., New York. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., New York. 
B. Ward, New York Music Company, 


Mr. Gray, 
N. Gouldfinger, C 
New York. 

J. H. Schroeder, New York 
F. A. Mills, New York 

Edward Marks, New York 
Chas 
The 


ing, vice-president; C 


sobzin, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 
F. Spauld- 


B. Bayley, secretary and treasurer. 


ers are J. F. Bowers, president; G 


om 


Reports of committees were called for, and the usual 
routine of business gone through, such as reading of min- 
utes, &< 

The report of Mr. Geo. W. Furniss, regarding the con- 
fiscation of pirated music now in Washington, showed the 
work being done in this department to be highly effective. 
The St. Albans affair was graphically told, and all other 
matters relating to the work of the committee of which 
Mr 


Then came the proposed new copyright act, 


Furniss is the head. 
After two 
hours’ discussion it was resolved that the Music Publishers’ 
Association of the United States was opposed to the manu- 
facturing clause requiring all music to be manufactured in 
Since the 1891 act the 
non-manufacturing clause has been working to the benefit 
of the foreign composer; before that time there were few 
foreign successes, only those of Strauss, Waldteufel, &c., 


this country to obtain a copyright. 








while the popular songs and music of the day achieved 
tremendous success. 

A manufacturing clause would tend to accentuate this 
class of music. What we desire in America, and what the 
asscciation as a body will work for, is to foster all classes 
of music, and it is unjust to the foreign copyright holder 
and a detriment to the cause of good music dave a 
manufacturing clause in a copyright act. 

Numerous cited of foreign companies 
with American branches, showing that only a few of their 
best works reached America. 

A little tilt between President Bowers and T.B. Harms 
occasioned some merriment. At 2 Pp. 
adjourned for luncheon, to reassemble at 2:30; however, 


instances were 


M. the association 


it was nearly 3:30 before President Bowers’ gavel fell and 
the afternoon session commenced. 

The discussion on the merits of the copyright bill was 
exceedingly hot, with the result that it was referred to the 
executive committee for final action. 

Evils of department store sales of sheet music and the 
cutting of prices on sheet music (Lyon & Healy, of Chi- 
cago, being one of the first offenders, it is said) were dis- 
cussed, and finally it was the sense of the meeting that 
these matters had better be let alone to adjust themselves 
(a wise course). 

After reducing the membership dues of the association 
to $10 annually, in the hope that more publishers would 
elect 


be induced to join, the association proceeded to 


officers for the year, with the following result, all unani- 
J. F. 
Ill., president; G. S. Spalding, 
York, vice-president; C. B. 
Washington, D. C 
& Co., New York, treasurer. 

The following executive committee was elected for the 


3owers, Lyon & Healy, Chicago 
Spaulding & Gray, New 
gayley, John F. Ellis & Co., 
S. Cragin, C. H. Ditson 


miously re-elected 


., secretary; E. 


ensuing Bowers, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
chairman; T. B. B. Harms & Co., New York 
W. M. Bacon, White-Smith Music Company, Boston; Nel 
son Griggs, W. A. Pond & Co., New York; H. 5. 
New York. 

The next meeting of the association will be held on the 


year: J. F. 
Harms, T. 


Gordon, 


second Tuesday of June, 1897. 

sent letters of regret 
Wm. Rohlfing 
Geo. B. Jennings Company, 
Ohio 


The following houses and persons 
Thos. Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. C. 
P. P. Gibbs, Chicago, Ill.; H. S. Gordon, New York 


& Sons, 


Groene & Co., Cincinnati, 


The Anderson Piano Company Cata- 
logue. 

NYTHING that bears the handiwork of John 

Anderson is bound to be good 


maker for 


He has been ranked 


as an expert piano a goodly number of years 

The catalogue of the Anderson piano sent out by the Cen- 
s 

Minn., be the 


Mr. Anderson's good taste as 


tury Piano Company, of Minneapolis, “ars 





impress of yas do his 
piano cases 


Piano ’’ in 





€ The Anderson 


the 


with 


A plain front cov 


letters simple announcement 


Piano Company, Minne 
On the back cover, 


of gold, and 


by the Century 


raised 


‘‘manufactured 


apolis, Minn.,’’ completes the work. 


nothing. The effect is one of richness, refinement and 


solidity. 
All styles 
const! 


Inside the catalogue teems with information. 


are fully described, and articles on tone, uction, 


wood frame, bridges, scale and action, casework and 


finishing, key- 
All 


show the company’s thorough knowledge of these things. 


veneers, plate, sounding board, stringing, 


board, action and regulating and polishing abound. 


Illustrations of factory, offices, and the beautiful interior 
beautifully 


of the Century warerooms are 


The case styles show the effect of good taste and 


Company’s 
done. 
artistic discrimination, some of the styles being highly 
ornate—none being gaudy. Paper and presswork and 
editing are all of the highest character known to ‘the art 
preservative of arts." 

Mr. E. G. Gottschalk, formerly of Gildemeester & Kroeger, has 
accepted a position as clerk at the Beachside Inn, Green’s Farm, 
Conn. 





Are 

You 

A ware 

WwW 

hat 
The Roth & Engelhardt Actions are 
constructed upon the careful lines 
which govern the making of the 


Actions for the most celebrated 
American Piano? 


F. Engelhardt was for many years 


foreman of Steinway & sons’ 


Action Department. 


ROTH & ENCELHARDT, 
Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Factory : ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Brass Band Instruments. 


SoMETHING OF THEIR History AND CONSTRUCTION. 


(Notice of this was made in a recent tssue, and we give it 
in full because of its interesting detail.) 


IND bands, or brass or military bands, so 

called, are a comparatively recent development, so 

recent indeed that the dawn of the present century shed its 
soft rays upon their inception. 

Combinations of wind instruments had been in vogue for 
centuries previous, and that they produced some rather 
remarkable effects may be inferred from the biblical nar- 
rative of the demolition of the walls of Jericho by the Jew- 
ish trumpeters. Great as is the sound producing power of 
our modern wind instrumentalists, it is doubtful if such an 
effect could be produced in these days, even though there 
were assembled for the attempt all the performers most 
noted for their great powers of endurance. 

Ram’s horns and bronze horns of the remote past as 
noise producing agency must certainly be considered more 
perfect than their descendants. Admitting such a thesis, 
does it follow that wind instruments of the present are 
degenerate descendants of their stentorian ancestors? I 
think not. Higher civilization tends to greater refinement, 
and this applies in art, sciences and social functions. Our 
forbears delighted in the sounds of non-scientifically con- 
structed trumpets, trombones, oboes, bassoons and drums, 
while we, of more critical taste, demand that all evidence 
of harshness, all stridency,shall be eliminated from the 
tones of instruments that address themselves to our more 
refined and accurately attuned sense of hearing. 

King Henry VIII. and Good Queen Bess might delight 
in the tones of trumpets and drums while at meals, but the 
more fastidious banqueters of these days require a more 
soothing musical instrument to their feastings. 

On the other hand, military music would appear to have 
taken on a sort of retrograde movement. Lully, who was 
authorized by Louis XIV. to organize military bands for the 
French army, selected oboes, bassoons, trombones and 
drums as the most appropriate instruments to stimulate 
the energy of the troops. As oboes and bassoons of those 
days were extremely coarse sounding instruments, the 
effect of the combination must have been such as might be 
produced by a band of Scotch bagpipes, with a few trom- 
bones and drums added, One can scarcely imagine a reg- 
iment trudging along to any music less inspiriting than 
that provided for the French army by Lully, who is ac- 
corded a niche among the past great masters of the art di- 
vine. 

Bands of trumpets, trombones anc .rums were the exclu- 
sive prerogative of kings, princes 2:1 nobles until toward 
the close of the Middle Ages. Breaking down of feudal 
barriers and assertion of rights by the people effected a 
change in that direction, and as a result we find bands of 
strolling musicians and regularly employed town bands 
springing up in several European countries. But such 
bands! Trumpets without pistons, trombones with imper- 
fect slides, oboes, bassoons, and later clarinets without keys, 
and none of them made with regard to the precise require- 
ments of acoustical laws. These, united with the rub-a- 
dub-dub of a much elongated tenor drum, were the material 
resources of the bands of those days. And it was not until 
the beginning of the present century that any material im- 
provement was made in the construction of wind instru- 


The military musical instruments used in Washington's 
army during the Revolution were no doubt similar to 
those employed in the British. which at that time and fora 
few years subsequently were simply fifes and drums, In 
1783, two years after the defeat of Cornwallis, the regi- 
ment of the Coldstream Guards made a radical innovation, 
the same being the introduction of a band of eight musi- 
cians consisting of two oboes, two clarinets, two horns 
and two bassoons. In France matters were little, if any, 
better, a band being considered complete that consisted of 
one flute, six clarinets, three bassoons, two horns, one trum- 
pet, one serpent and several snare drums; and this as late 
as 1795. Prussian bands furnished the model for that in- 
troduced into England by the Coldstream Guards. Thus 
it will be perceived the military band in Europe was in an 
embryotic state so late even as the close of the eighteenth 
century. And yet, as early as the days of King Henry 
VIIIL., we read of a state band, whose function was to per- 
form at royal banquets and upon ceremonial occasions, 
that consisted of fourteen trumpets, ten trombones, four 
drums, two viols, three rebecs, one bagpipe and four tam- 
bourines. 

Naturally, you will wonder why the instrumentation of 
military bands was not strengthened by the addition of 
trumpets and trombones. There are two reasons, the fore- 
most being that for several centuries trumpets and kettle- 
drums were permitted to be played only for the edification 
and delectation of royalty and nobility ; and, secondly, 
that instruments with cup mouthpieces were modified and 
improved ata later period than were wood instruments. 
Then again may be mentioned a certain conservative ten- 
dency among musicians that confined instruments to 
classes or families. For instance, when Lully, the great 
composer, was requested by Louis XIV. of France to 
organize regimental bands, that musician formed them of 
oboes and bassoons, to which he added snare drums. On 
the other hand, it was the practice in Germany to combine 
horns, zinkens and trombones, and in some instances the 
latter alone were employed. 

After the ‘‘ act of special grace" granted in 1426 by the 
Emperor Sigismund to the town of Augsburg, by which 
the citizens were permitted to maintain a body of * town 
trumpeters and kettle drummers,” town bands began to de- 
velop, and by degrees the various wind instruments were 
played in combination. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the clarinet was developed from the rude 
shalm or chalumeau by John Christopher Denner, of Nu- 
remberg. ‘This circumstance assisted materially in the de- 
velopment of the wind band, inasmuch as the compass and 
capacity of that instrument opened new possibilities to and 
a wider range of usefulness for such organizations. But it 
was not until the beginning of the present century that 
wind instruments of the various classes now employed 
could be combined in performance with any degree of cer- 
tainty of producing satisfactory musical results. Trom- 
bones with slides were the most perfect brass instruments 
in existence at the close of the last century. 

With the dawn of the present century instrument makers 
turned their attention to the improvement of French horns 
and trumpets, providing them with slides similarly with the 
trombone. Later came the key bugle, invented by an 
Englishman named Halliday, and as a performer upon 
which Ned Kendall, so well known to past generations, 
achieved so much reputation. Subsequently a German 
named Stoelzel conceived the idea of equipping trumpets 
and such instruments with pistons. The claim set up for 


by some to a Frenchman and by others to an Englishman. 
However, I will pass that by, considering the fact that 
pistons were invented and are in existence and in use to- 
day. 

When we reach the year 1814 and meet the name of Sax, 
the development of wind instruments is no longer a ques- 


tion for speculation. Adolphe Sax, born at Dinant, Bel- 
gium, in the year named, and who later removed to Paris, 
began and continued for many years the business of wind 
instrument maker at Paris, brought order out of. chaos. 
He was the first.to construct all brass instruments on truly 
scientific principles, by which a close approximation to cor- 
rect intonation and sympathetic unity of tone, as well as 
correspondence in design among the various instruments, 
was secured. Nor was this all. He improved the bore of 
the tubes, achieved better mechanical results, and so im- 
proved and perfected the valves, both rotary and piston, as 
to make them of real and great utility. With his success 
military bands, so called, became a certainty. His crea- 
tions pushed aside serpents, ophicleides and all other 
weird and wonderful contrivances from which musicians 
of yore extracted sounds more or less musical, according 
to their capacity, and inaugurated the era of the band 
proper. 

Wieprecht, the Prussian bandmaster, was doing artistic- 
ally for bands what Sax had undertaken for their instrumen- 
tation, and thus it came about that in 1838 he was enabled 
to give a monster concert at Berlin in which 16 infantry 
bands, 16 cavalry bands and 200 drums, in ail something 
like 1,200 performers, participated. He was intrusted with 
the task of organizing the military bands of Prussia, a 
service he performed with great skill and discretion. In 
1845 Spontini reorganized the French military bands upon 
most liberal lines, including in their ranksthe most impor- 
tant wind instruments of the day. In Austria, Spain, 
Italy, England and elsewhere in Europe the spirit of im- 
provement had likewise commenced to move, with the 
result that by the middle of the century bands were con- 
stituted much as they are to-day. The efforts of Sax are 
mainly to be credited with this happy state of things, for 
not only had he remodeled and improved the brass group 
of instruments, but he also had achieved a similar service 
for clarinets, and had invented an entirely new class of in- 
struments—I refer to the saxophone. 

Attracted by the success of Sax other instrument mak- 
ers entered the field and factories sprang up in France, 
Germany, Belgium and England, and names that now are 
familiar to most bandsmen, such as Courtois, Besson, Dis- 
tin, Boosey, Rudall, Kohler, Mahillon and others first 
began to come into notice in the musical world. France 
continued to lead Europe in the matter of instrument build- 
ing, and even to-day the best band instruments made 
abroad come from that country, claims to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Less than 40 years ago the United States was entirely 
dependent upon Europe for its supply of band instruments, 
and foreign makers controlling the field absolutely secured 
a reputation and degree of prestige that our own makers 
find it hard to combat. After the civil war—for serious at- 
tempts to establish the industry here date back no further 
—band instrument factories began to spring up in this 
country, and to-day, as bandsmen know, our factories are 
now turning out wind instruments combining the best ele-_ 
ments of what Europe had to teach, with the results of the 
proverbial Yankee inventiveness and ingenuity. The dis- 
play of domestic made instruments side by side with the 








this man is disputed, and the invention has been attributed 


best from Europe, at the Chicago World's Fair very clearly 
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PIANOS. 
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ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 
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American makers were the equals How the Piano Was Moved. the location of a nut that was brought into view when the 


iors of their foreign com hammers were thrown forward by his touch upon the keys. 
This nut was screwed upon the head of a bolt that ran 


The Work of Three Men Who Were Masters of the 


its exhibited at that time none, from the body of the piano through the frame of the action 
better deserved attention than Art of Piano Moving. to hold the action in place; there were two more similar 


display of which was made bolts, one at each end of the frame. ‘The three men un- 
( t H re ” . ‘Trewe re i ror vw ¢ rs > Se 1¢ ti c doing 
about a year before ‘ g time aproached,” said Mr. Flat- screwed each a nut, working all at the same time, g 


; ‘oy tee , this as they did everything else, without delay, but with- 
er, ‘‘the piano became a little bit of a bug- a: ? ] . f a ; , lifted off 
had been . p . ehtes urry or co . . ay . 

iad been esti | me We lived in a fourth floor flat and we wer out the slightest hurry or confusion 1en they lifted o 


Coleman } 


‘ } the keyboard and its attachment bodily and set it to one 
floor, and it seemed like ’ 2! 


going move to another fourth s 
> ad side. The head man lifted out the pedal rods and laid 


ake a good deal of an undertaking to move that heavy piano , ; ad 
, wey them in on the fioor of the piano, and that was all. They 
down three flight stairs and up three in safety and ’ 








; ny re had taken off about 100 pounds in weight from the piano, 
vithout marring it, and we rather thought that this time | i ; ' > ' 1 
_. 9 . , but the objec ad be ( o rec » its weight, but to 
vould have it moved with a tackle. So I went down « the a = ha een not to reduce its om 
reduce its bulk. 
manufacturers of whom ] had bought it and asked ae 7 s 
, ; , , lhe men picked off the soft dark cloths and threw 
moved pianos, and they said they did; and I 
: 170131 them each over his shoulder as they had been carried when 
a piano that we would like to have moved ' y 
P : , they came in, and then their real use was apparent; they 
thought we'd have it moved with a tackle, y Big : PI y 
ny , :, | were to save the piano from scratching when the men bore 
if that would cost any more. They said it wa ‘ : 
their weight against it. They picked up the piano, one 


$10 to move it with a tackle or $5 if moved by ‘ 
man at one end and two at the other, and walked off with it, 


hey asked how it was carried in where | < . 
Sea: : : stepping in unison, and down the first flight of stairs in 
and when I said by hand, they sa t : — 
4 f ; | the same way, with the two men ahead. They halted at 
in by hand it could be carried > , ) 
14 , the first landing to get a fresh hold, and then went on 
could move it with entire safety, and so we ‘ 


j tn 1 in that way with it, and so on down to the street, where they placed 
nave it loved in that fay. 
ae , it on the truck. 
appointed time a two-wheeled piano truck, of ‘i 


hat one often meets among the vehicles in the ‘Arrived at the new house, they carried the piano up 
F . 1 9} } im ¢ e . ner : re . 
ts, drove up with three men. When they came three figh in the same manner and walked 
Lante at 4 the room with it an +t it down without a scratch. 


oom it was comforting to look at them. They 


— Z . 2 ry } +} y son mila hy acs 1 
powerful men, who were evidently quite able t 1¢ head man set the | ; in place, They picked up 
: | 


1 > } } } 1 n > ‘ ) > ) her cf ay hz 
ianoanywhere. Each carried over] houlder, ‘eyboard and set that in place, and then, as they had 


ste ¢) a aces _ 
seemed to me a picturesque effect, < its they all worked to 


Two men picked up each 


colored cloth, loosely bunched together as cloak | Setner, each screwing a nut or I 


sy 
: d rith cing t< } ro. 
carried in the same manner; thes id with a single touch drov 


form a vering for the piano. They | it snugly 1 place and then they set the screws. Then 


. } 9 sat "7 } } } r and the ut r + > ane ¢ 
proceeded to strit hey 1 tl baseboard and the upper piece, and the 


rand | Bs 
more resumed its usual appearance. The 


} | } ; Dee b4 > } 
about 600 pound rhaps | he nan tou 1 tl keys again briefly, but still with a 
y + wi . " - + + neh , } req] led } M4 1 « Ml 1] < 4 
a little more. One man took off the baseboard in front, | t0Uc! Ne nhowea he coul ay a plano as well as move 
, 1 , Vl rye ‘ 
and another took off the piece across the front of the plano y was all right, 


keyboard. Two men took off each a leg; each 
first from underneath, and thet t we lifficult job most beautifully 
The boss mover touched the key parent ez ar tl] n ! t manner possi 


+ try ¢ 


to try the t 


tone, as hought « rl f men who were masters in the art plano 


a moment that his object w 





FACTORIES. 
wi) 
‘ 
THE BALDWIN PIANO 4 Ate, 
LRERT AVENUE, SCINNAT é ™~ ' 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO 





ww BIOonkOoLYD’s THE VALLEY GEM PIANO 


TESTED VIOLIN 9 "CELLO STRINGS wee nae INDIA WAE PDUs 10) rSyttes 


way tp a pA ny nog THE HAMILTON ORGAN 

E A ihe HENKY STREET, CHICAGO 

B’al's of 30, $7.25 $6.50 $7.26 Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY ; FINEST BOWS. CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 








Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON 5. GORDON 


Ors I" 
FACTORY: ...- 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 








Sensational Noveity! 
WAREROOMS: 


tw 4 7 ‘ee Y 2 Py 
139 Fifth Avenue, Cig Y CHORDEPHON.”’ 
A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 


NEW YORK CITY. gi’ able metal ‘note disks. Can be playe 1 withacrank or with a 


c lock work which also can be used as adriving power for child 





a : ; ren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling i 

The most | ‘ D y Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering o 

orf + ‘ A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY WG Wt sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 

pe rfec me IN THE smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 

fee ea 4 accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 

playable : ) Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 

musical mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 

nst scien t a ; Patented in most countries, 
instrument, \ Branct he inven- SS . mec > . 
tion of GUENTHER CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithe 


with > \\) | / KOERNER, in Gera- . ~— = LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





exchange- . ~ e- Reuss (Germany) 
able long 4 b The belly needs no 
1h : longer brass tip pings 


- > a note, is the A j on the corners, butts 
“KALOPHON,” stecuct  | Mey = 2 Before You Buy a STYART PIANOS 
ERNST ERIC Hl LIEBMANN, nted ‘ 


Guenther's patented 


in Gera-Reuss, Germany.| Sa process. The cor. BOEHM FLUTE MANUFACTURED BY 


‘ tone musi P t sharp, but are round : 
ER a S| cant cei A. H. STUART & CO 
>” , : g and ele app c almo c ; 
PHON " has forty-eight steel tongues, | Mercutfe hod, te the iaeumens whith was thereione narod | G- ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). » he ” 


tal “music disk and a very strong mech anism. THE INDESTRUG TIBLE HERCULES.” The Own manufacture. Full guarantee for pure 
lilustrated catalogue on demand } esau Koerner Accordeons are most favorably known, | pitch, easy speaking, neat finish, 107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
| MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


PIANO 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,” “"28srsir**" 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Bnd, Fi 


—MANUFACTURERS 


YU, 


Oor— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Le 


€ YOU See 


E 












A 





“pou | 

















THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor, Jackson St, and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should ba sent ta the office. 
Send for Catalegut. ——_— 


MATE 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicage, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PFPIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New CaTALocur, 











The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
——MADE RY — 


THE SINGER PIANO UCO.,, 
235 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 




















PEASE PIANO CO. 





316 to 322 West 45rd Street, 


NEIVYT YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OMIOAGO. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


AWARD: 

For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 
Worcester, Mase. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








The Old Standard—The 0ld Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MR. S. DE La COVA, 


MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBEPRT, | 
M | Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


R. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr LUIST. ROMERO, 
others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the pane is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


and man 








WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


UB RN, Is =. 


—THE— 


>, MAJESTIC PIANO. 


oe A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 


* AT A LOW PRICE. 
ses” «THE 
















SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 


NEVYT YORE. 








2s 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER., ...., nm 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEw YORE. 





ASEL TON BROTHERS 














—et+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?4e— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 





Established in 1849. 


EMERSON 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


s Moderate ; 
Instrument Fulby Warranted, 





Price and Terms Reasonable, 


Kvery 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boviston Street, Boston. 


02 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
21S Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





‘NOT 'BUY..... 


wi Finest ORGAN 


MADE? 


Espectally when y ou ¢ an getit at about the same 
price a# oth are sold for. Intending pur- 
chasers s! id & ‘at to 0 us for our catalog ue, etc 

MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please mention this paper. LEBANON, ne 





EU PHONIBA. 
: Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automati 
Easily transportable. 


saad Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 
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GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
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NEWARK, N. J, 
96 FIFTH AVENUE |817 BROAD STREET.|1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE |257 WABASH AVENUE. |1000 WALNUT STREET 


Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAQO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fulle rT) softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of it pecul lar con struction 


ree “ufo mia’? Zither has for 


at ason grown to be the 
fat odie Zit her in all Zither 
playing cir¢ les. Sole Migr 


JOSEF SIE BENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


ISAAG [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











HIGHEST AWARD S333 se0e2cv 


JOHN “sittin & Bro. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 


Vioun Makers & Repairers 


[porters and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealers in 





INCORPORATED 1895 


FACTORY & OFFICE 


'OT" @ PEACH sTs 


Ca 


Eruc:., Pay, 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


EX ee 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


. ~~ . -_ 4 ’ 
a ‘ . =——4 7. 

Ee 2 a QD 

i oe 7 
om i a 
= “3 “3 
‘ 4 a 
. 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 


Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


M tt Wa Mt 8 New York Gity 
SENS 


UNION. 
SQUARE, 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO.; “a 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizasetH Street.) 


WASLE & CO., “= 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YWOoR=EZ.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1880, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
anes, FRANCH. 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO ; Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN or, 


250-252 WABASH AVE., CHICAG 


G. W. SBAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand aa Upright Piano Actions, 




















NEW YORK; 





Established 1852. 








(cm, OTTO 
—— B BEYER- 
re RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Pri and New Catalogue 


7 HF. LEAR & on Easton, Pa. 
~ APE Ye, 








NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER a. Lee Western Agen _% 
d 176 Wabash Av 
SHERMAN, oLaY. ‘* CO. Pacific Coast ‘seme 
SAN FRANCISCO, OAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Age. poe Louis, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS ‘00. New England A 


—— ILL. 





113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








NEW HAVEN, OONN. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk, 





Ae 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos,  Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’/onneur and Gold 


you can BEAT THIS Dry 


ae 





SSS .) 
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eer rr errr, 
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BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND axpD UPRIGHT 


, Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 1th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


INES W “x ORFEz. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0.'5 PIANOS, 


Established 1839, 
WAREROOMS: 
88 Fijth Avenue, New York; 
Rock, Ark. 


925 Pe mM. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


519 16th Street, Denver, Col, ; 
irenue, Washington, D. é. 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 
; Arcade Butiding, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


Main Street, Little 
1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


FACTORIES: Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 


147th St. and Brooke Are. 
NEW YORK. 
125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CoO., 


mROOCRESTIH N. YF. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


——-MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAVER &CO., 


Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“G00D ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 





THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


"We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 





THE RUSSELL PLANO C0., 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piane Ce., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





* The 
Highest 
Type.”’ 














R. W. Tanner & Son Mieco 
MANUFACTURE 


PIANC AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N.Y, 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE. 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


AND 








ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM;: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBRIOCOAGO, XIiXsXs. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 





CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


@) 


sition, 1894. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Lyon & Healy 


CHICAGO. 


“ 





Staib Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


FRANCIS GUNNGK 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY, 


WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET 





THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment a and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the **CROWN ” Pianos. 


IT GIVE , YOU, with a perfect Piano and with 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GU ITAK, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIFRK without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor, Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St, 


CHICAGO, U, 8. A. 


KRANICH & BACH °*°* *oxnct orient 


... PIANOS... 


hest Award at the United States Cen. 

ition, 1876, and =e admitted to be the most 
Cel natro of the Age. Guaranteed for 
ve years. teres Cocalaeea urnished on applica- 
then. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 28% te 245 E. 28d St., New York. 





Received 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


- POLLTER'S TROMBONES 


NEW YORK. 





Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 


TESTIMONIAL: 

va The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & CO, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
leasing construction, purity of 
Sone, easy and even & eaking in 
all sitions, as well as sure 


working of the slide. . 
6uUs STAV HEROL D, 


Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 
formerly trombone player at‘the 
Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 


Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 


—_—_— 





an well on, Compan "Gotalague on demand. Tenor 


OLD VIOLINS 


Splendidly Imitated, 


/. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wooo, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


Ze English Gut, 
to be had from ali 


(AS of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 
EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen /. 
Sachsen, Germany. 





JARDINE & SOn, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 8980 Bast 80th St., Now York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Pifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
7 aT St. at. George's C + &.. 

Paul's 

dt Pitth Ave. ran 
oh Brooklyn Taber. 
na ah 4: Mh, Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 8; and Pitts. 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 


cw: SCHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - New YORK, 
Gen’l Agents U nited States and Canada. 
New YORK FACTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 











5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














WESSELL, NICKEL € GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


° NEw YVYorRnez. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 00, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS 4xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 








The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





OF! 
rvVvOoRYTON, CONWN. 


R. Statior ICE AND FACTORY: 


CONN. 


Telegraph and R. 
ESSEX, 


V is WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


rN Piano Hardaweare, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


vyciiAl pmo 


©» PIILADELPIT[A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


2 
? 












iT 


CUNNING 





WESER BROS. 


IANOS. 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CoO. 


THE — 





— MANUFACTURERS OF 


HAITN Bis” 


PIANO, 


Park Avenue, corner East 131st Street, 


NEW YORE. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. Flue and Reed. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front P ipes Dec orated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PFPIPEeH ORGAN MATETRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


READING. MASS. 











SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 
le Agent fo Unit 


the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





rthe ed States for 














Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 
es and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty nd for i ym 
pleteness ir this line and music for different inst ruments m ise stands unapproached in this 











1e 
country. Catal ugues will be cheerfu lly furnished 1 1pon applic ; 
“Musical Merchandise De partment, wk rlesale and ret meee in all its appointmen 
Eve srything isimported and purchased dir the greatest care is exerc sed to = ure goods th 
nest quality only My Instruments and §$ ‘Se Er are ac open wl edged to be he st qua 
Some of the many re I Represent: E. RI TERSHAUSE} (Berl in), ‘Bo ehm ter 
ae COLLIN-MEZZIN. Paris Cc slebra' Vi olins, vie las one A a ae “BUF ET PARIS Evette & 





RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR’ 


_ ACTIONS 


| Uprights and 
Grands. 


ALR. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 














ESTABLISHED 1874, 





One of the greatest estab- 
| lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 
The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
{ Illustrated Catalogue on 
application 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 








laef fer), Reed Instrument 





=.= CURT TMAND 


Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Straube Pianos. 


— MANUFACTURED BY ~— 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL 





PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0O,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, MY, 
Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 














are the Best for Tone, Correct- 





ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 

CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 
FOR BAND and OROHASTRHRA. 








JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New Vork. 


rp pra HAl| | 


For 57 years - made on | 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 











FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
factory of Musica! Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Veuanm Italy. 


The dealer's interests and our 
wn are ienti A 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





| 

| Purvevors to first-class military and other or- 

} chestras. Illustrated price li st { ree of charge 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








BOSTON. 


favor among artists by reason of their grand tom 
as well as their elege 


t and corre t style 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 











Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 





215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 









PIANOS 








MBALE™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ALILPMRED DOLGE a SOn 


——-- HIiGCHEsT AWARD es 


—- | 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





AWARD 
READS: 


ooviREDYD 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


Mitt 


wits FINED HAIN. 








K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 1893. 








110-112 East 13th Street. INE W Y ORE. 








STORY & CLARK 


PIANOS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STARR PIANOS. 


ceiaihididiemiaeen eal 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











a 


